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The case 
FOR 


Oberlin 
College 


President Danenberg comments 
on the value of a liberal education 
ina time of fiscal and identity crises 


recent study by the Chamber of 

Commerce of the United States 

has pointed out that more than 
75% of America’s high school students 
are enrolled in courses emphasizing 
college preparation despite the fact 
that only two of ten jobs require a col- 
lege degree. The Chamber has under- 
taken to foster career education to 
eliminate “the barrier that too often 
exists between education and work” 
and it argues that “learning achieve- 
ments are enhanced” in public schools 
when arithmetic is no longer an exer- 
cise for its own sake but rather a 
means to learn how adults study such 
things as price changes of stocks and 
bonds. 

Caroline Bird, whose Born Female 
made her a central figure in the femin- 
ist movement, now has turned her at- 
tention to higher education and makes 
the point in her new book, The Case 
Against Colleges, that for most stu- 
dents, colleges are a holding pen 
aimed at keeping young people out of 
the job market for an extra four years. 
She believes that a modern liberal ed- 
ucation is irrelevant and that it will 
have nothing whatsoever to do with 
the demands of the real world over 
the next 50 years. 

Just prior to his installation May 24 
as 11th president of Oberlin College, 
Emil C. Danenberg told Oberlin 
alumni, graduating seniors and their 
parents at the annual Alumni Lunch- 
eon: “I would like you to know today 
that I do not concur and that Oberlin 
College does not concur. I would like 
you to know that we are going in the 
opposite direction. We have always 
emphasized the importance of the 


liberally-educated person and we will 
continue to do so.” 

“A liberal education is not a 
narrowly-defined thing. It is a living, 
ever-changing concept,’ he said, “and 
yet a concept with some very clear 
limits. If its definition is ever- 
changing, its goals are ever-durable: 
individual intelligence, the practice 
and promotion of rational inquiry, 
and the transmission of knowledge 
from generation to generation. I do 
not see how the usefulness of these 
goals for society, and for the individu- 
al, is questionable.” 

“I do not believe that the new socie- 
ty of the next 50 years will call only 
for vocationally-educated specialists,” 
Danenberg asserted. He said that if 
70% of the jobs needing to be done by 
highly-educated people by the year 
2000 have not yet been thought of, 
“then there, if ever, lies a plea for the 
liberally-educated person.” 

He said the current atmosphere on 
many liberal arts campuses seems to 
be “one of confusion of purpose” and 
that his own confusion as a new presi- 
dent of an institution dedicated to the 
liberal arts is “a confusion over why 
my fellow presidents have so little 
faith.” He called the current fad to- 
ward belittling the value of a liberal 
education as “quite similar to the fad a 
few years ago toward making wom- 
en’s colleges coeducational.” 

“The fad passed, of course, and 
now those who resisted the trend, 
Smith, Mt. Holyoke, Wellesley, are 
riding a wave of popularity while 
many of the newly co-ed schools are 
suffering image problems,” Danen- 
berg commented. 
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THE PRESIDENT chose the Alumni 
Luncheon, which is the annual meet- 
ing of the Alumni Association, and the 
Half Century Club dinner on Friday 
evening, May 23, to report on “the 
state of the college as I see it in the 
early morning light of my tenure.” He 
made it clear that it was not his inten- 
tion to give an exhaustive study, but 
rather a brief over-view so that he 
could share several general observa- 
tions with the alumni. 

Danenberg said he was aware of 
the Half Century Club’s exceptionally 
strong interest in, and loyalty to Ober- 
lin as witnessed by the fact that some 
of them took the initiative to travel to 
Oberlin from Florida, California and 
Texas to attend the reunion. He as- 
sured them that the report written by 
Robert F. Millikan °24 which ap- 
peared in the January-February Ober- 
lin Alumni Magazine commanded his 
close attention and “served to present 
me with a clear picture as to what the 
senior alumni of the College are think- 
ing.” 

He described the “state of the Col- 
lege” as “not perfect, not without a 
myriad of problems, but generally 
good.” He lauded “a far-sighted finan- 
cial administration which began to 
prepare us for the current economic 
crisis several years ago,” but he point- 
ed out that the twin problems of fiscal 
retrenchment and a declining appli- 
cant pool still are serious. “We cannot 
survive merely by continuing to cut 
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back on programs, course offerings 
and faculty and staff positions and still 
expect to attract the calibre of student 
that Oberlin has always sought,” he 
said. 

President Danenberg quoted Presi- 
dent Henry Churchill King as saying, 


“In times of special need, the College 


must call first on its own,” and Danen- 
berg said: “This time our needs are 
unique and perhaps unglamorous. 
Our physical plant will survive well 
into the next century and it is the day- 
by-day needs that we now must seek 


to fill.” 


AT THE ALUMNI LUNCHEON, Danen- 
berg discussed the role and responsi- 
bility of Oberlin’s alumni from the 
vantage point of “a professionally- 
oriented faculty member and admin- 
istrator who has maintained close con- 
tact now with several generations of 
liberal arts students at Oberlin.” He 
said, “I think [ would rather be giving 
a piano recital,” but he offered this 
profile of Oberlin alumni: (1) Further 
educated after leaving Oberlin than 
alumni of other colleges, (2) Oriented 
toward the service professions more 
than toward business or commerce, 
(3) More interested in alma mater and 
what it is doing, or not doing and (4) 
Less apt to support the College finan- 
cially than the alumni of many com- 
parable institutions. 

The president said this “profile” 
hardly begins to define an Oberlini- 


a 


Werner Bromund °35 A.M., retiring 
professor of chemistry, was chief 
marshal for the academic pro- 
cession prior to Commencement and 
Erwin Griswold '25 was honorary 
marshal. 


an’s role and responsibility to the Gol- 
lege nor does it answer the question of 
whether individual alumni have any 
responsibility to Oberlin. He pro- 
posed, however, that regardless of 
when a graduate or former student at- 
tended Oberlin and whether or not he 
or she received financial aid, the Col- 
lege subsidized the education. In 
1969-70, for example, when tuition 
was $2,250, an additional $1,915 was 
spent annually from endowment for 
each student’s education. 

“I think most of you would also 
grant that there is a moral obligation 
which you owe to Oberlin for the 
experience which you had here,” he 
continued, “and for the background 
your years here provided for the lives 
vou have led since.” 

He said this financial and moral 
debt is not an “obligation on your part 
to Oberlin as an institution but really a 
commitment to future generations of 
Oberlin who will 
seeking the experience which you 
have already had here.” He 
cluded: 

“The nature of your obligation to 
this College is much more than a com 


students also. be 
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mil Charles Danenberg, who took 
office April 7, was officially in- 


stalled as Oberlin’s 11th president © 


in a brief ceremony at Finney Chapel 
at 2:15 p.m. Saturday, May 24, during 
Commencement Weekend. 

Lloyd N. Morrisett 51, chairman of 
Oberlin’s Board of Trustees, was the 
presiding officer. The main address 
was delivered by Dean Eugene 
McHenry, retired chancellor of the 
University of California, Santa Cruz. 
Prior to the address, the New Hungar- 
ian Quartet furnished a musical inter- 
lude. 

Speaking as “an educator who spent 
37 of his 38 years of active duty in 
state universities,’ McHenry said he is 
convinced that strong and independ- 
ent liberal arts colleges must survive if 
higher education as a whole is to re- 
tain its vigor and innovative spirit. 

“One of the great issues that is mov- 
ing to center stage in our colleges is 
the role of vocationalism,” he added. 
“Economic conditions are bad. 
Young people with rather general 
B.A.’s are hard to place. Graduate 
schools offer fewer fellowships. 
Should we not recognize the changed 
conditions and alter the product we 
are putting in the market?” 

The answer, he said, echoing Presi- 
dent Danenberg’s remarks at the 
Alumni Luncheon, “it seems clear to 
me is largely ‘no.’ ” 

“We must help governors — and 
even donors — to look beyond tem- 
porary economic conditions and see 
with greater perspective,” McHenry 
continued. “California’s young gover- 
nor questions continuing teacher 
training in view of the oversupply of 
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teachers. I say that strict ‘manpower- 
ing’ — preparing only those for whom 
slots are available — may be useful in 
a developing country, but we have the 
GNP to give every generation its full 
share of preparation. 

“The task is to adapt public policies 
to changed conditions. For example, 
if there are no places for young teach- 
ers, set up financial inducements to 
voluntary early retirement of those in 
their 60’s to create vacancies. If the 
federal service is not growing and op- 
portunities for new recruits are lack- 
ing, pension off the oldsters even at 
the expense of extra contributions of 
the young if necessary. 

“Young people with broad liberal 
educations are more apt both to suc- 
ceed as specialists in their professions 
or businesses and to lead more satisfy- 
ing and useful lives.” 

McHenry reminisced about three 
previous times he had been in Ober- 
lin. The first was in 1932 when he at- 
tended a national conference of the 
Student YMCA. He returned in 1957 
and 1961 when his son, Dean E. Jr. 61, 
enrolled and was graduated. He 
wished President Danenberg “great 
success” as the leader of “one of the 
great educational institutions of this 
country.” 


MorrisetT1’s “Charge to the President” 
said: “All of us who believe in, love 
and work for Oberlin College are 
grateful to you for accepting both the 
personal responsibilities and the edu- 
cational responsibilities attendant on 
the Office of the President. 

“On the personal level, all the con- 
cerns of Oberlin are now your con- 


Installation 
of 


President 
Danenberg 


Speaker lists advantages of 
liberal education 


cerns. We know that when you lead 
the college through difficult times, you 
will suffer, and in so doing bear some 
of the burden of suffering for all of us. 
We trust and hope that you will find 
joy in the work of the. college as well. 

“On the educational level, you now 
take a new office in a tradition in 
which Oberlin College and those who 
serve it have an honored place. For 
our time, and for our college, you 
must help to define education and de- 
cide how it shall be attained. 

“Plato stated the task beautifully in 
the Apology when Socrates says to 
Callias: ‘If your two sons were only 
colts or bullocks, we could have hired 
a trainer for them to make them beau- 
tiful and good, and all that they 
should be; and our trainer would have 
been, I.take it, a horseman or a farm- 
er. But now that they are human be- 
ings, have you any trainer in your 
mind for them? Is there anyone who 
understands what a man and citizen 
ought to be?’ 

“John J. Shipherd’s prescription in 
the prospectus for the college showed 
that Oberlin was to be another at- 
tempt to answer Socrates’ question. 
Shipherd wrote: “The system of edu- 
cation in this Institution will provide 
for the body and heart as well as the 
intellect; for it aims at the best educa- 
tion for the whole man,’ 

“President Danenberg, you are now 
confirmed in your office and in these 
great tasks.” 

Danenberg responded: “I accept 
the tasks you set before me and the 
challenges to continue Oberlin’s excel- 
lence and tradition of developing the 

continued on page 10 
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President Danenberg accepts the challenge from Trustee 

Chairman Lloyd Morrisett ’51 “to continue Oberlin’s Mary Ann Brezsny Danenberg ’48 receives guests (Betty 

excellence and tradition of developing the whole Price, the president's executive secretary, and husband 

Wilbur '49, professor of pianoforte) at the reception 
following the installation. 


person. 


arvey G. Cox, theologian, author 
H and professor at Harvard Divini- 

ty School, delivered the Com- 
mencement address at Oberlin’s 
142nd anniversary Commencement 
exercises on Sunday, May 25. Presi- 
dent Danenberg presented degrees to 
936 candidates. 

For Cox, it was the first visit to the 
campus since 1958 when he and his 
wife (Nancy Nieburger 757) were 
married and headed East in a Chevro- 
let station wagon Nancy’s parents had 
given them as a wedding present. Cox 
was director of religious activities at 
Oberlin 1955-58 after receiving his 
B.D. from Yale. In 1963 he received 
the Ph.D. from Harvard. In 1965 he 
published “Secular City” and “God's 
Revolution and Man’s Responsibility.” 
He published “Feast of Fools” in 1969. 
He has been a Harvard faculty mem- 
ber since 1965. 

Cox described his return to Oberlin 
as “an exercise in nostalgia and a hard- 
nosed social-scientific test of a theory 
of academic culture and psychology.” 

He quoted parts of Bertram Wyatt- 
Brown's biography of Lewis Tappan 
in Which Wyatt-Brown wrote: “There 
was a certain eccentricity about the 
school’s atmosphere . . . dietary fads 
and other cures for the ills of humani- 
ty came and went.” Among. these 
“heresies” (as the author called them) 
were President Finney’s doctrine of 
“Christian sanctification in the pres- 
ent life” which Wyatt-Brown deemed 
“an appropriate philosophy for the 
earnest, humorless Oberlin temper.” 

Cox said he could not really recall 
that Oberlin was earnest and humor- 
less 17 years ago and he did not know 
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Cox 
lauds 
Oberlins 
‘certain 


eccentricity” 


Commencement speaker warns, 
however, that no center of 
controversy can survive without 
sense of humor 


if the condition existed today. He 
raised what he said was an interesting 
question of temper analysis when he 
revealed that he was aware of several 
articles in the Oberlin Review which 
pointed out that Cox was not the 
Commencement speaker as a result of 
“a unanimous ground swell of student 
enthusiasm.” He said the articles re- 
vealed he was selected because Carl 
Rogers and Don Rickles, among oth- 
ers, were either “booked or charge a 
bit too much for an Oberlin Com- 
mencement budget.” 

He expressed thanks “especially to 
those who questioned” his selection. 
They were expressing that “certain 
eccentricity’ by which Wyatt-Brown 
had characterized Oberlin. “Eccen- 
tricity generates controversy,” Cox 
said, and the very word “Oberlin” 
conjured memories to him of causes 
attacked and defended, of angry Re- 
view articles followed by piqued re- 
joinders, “of petitions, conventions, 
manifestoes, of issues won and lost.” 

“If this be eccentricity,” he ex- 
claimed, “then let us thank the One 
who poured out an especially benefi- 
cent portion of it on these dour north- 
ern Ohio plains. Without it, Oberlin 
would not be Oberlin.” 

“Who would want to come to an 
Oberlin where no one bothers to criti- 
cize the choice of the Commence- 
ment speaker?” Cox asked. “I am sor- 
ry to have to report that there are 
hundreds of campuses where no one 
has the interest, imagination or chutz- 
pah to criticize anything.” 

Cox lauded eccentrics as 


“people 
with vision” 


and he said the -y would 


always appear eccentric to people 
who had no vision. Father Shipherd 
and Theodore Weld (“the Daniel Ber- 
rigan of his day”) were “visionaries, 
undoubtedly quite eccentric.” They 
harbored a deep and continuing suspi- 
cion of the status quo, “and that suspi- 
cion was based — odd as it sounds to- 
day — ona religious vision.” Cox said 
Shipherd and Weld would not have 
accepted the choice of a Commence- 
ment speaker committee without a 
fuss. 

“We often think we have outgrown 
the religious fanaticism of Oberlin’s 
founders and first students,” Cox con- 
tinued, “but we have not found better 
answers to the issue that most vexed 
them: How to hold the tension be- 
tween vision and public policy so that 
faith does not become mere ideology 
or politics mere pragmatism.” He 
added: “The Biblical truth those fusty 
old Oberlin founders knew is that 
there is no way to find God which 
avoids the suffering neighbor.” 

Cox offered a word of warning: “To 
be a lone eccentric is one thing. To 
live in an eccentric community can be 
tiring. It requires a special measure of 
grace, patience, long-suffering. — It 
especially requires something Wyatt- 
Brown did not find in the early Ober- 
lin — a sense of humor.” Cox added 
parenthetically that a comedian might 
not have been a bad choice for Com- 
mencement speaker after all. He said 
no center of controversy and dissent 
can survive without a sense of humor 
and he offered this toast to the Class of 
1975: “May you be looked upon and 


be, a little eccentric, as long as you 
live.” 
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Clark Drummond receives Senior Award. Ella Thompson, recipient of 
Distinguished Community 
Service Award. Now that the Tappan Elm is gone, 
parents have a “place in the sun” at 
Commencement. 


IN THE COLLEGE of Arts and Sciences 
there were 455 B.A.’s and seven 
M.A.’s. Recognized for academic dis- 
tinction were 105 seniors who re- 
ceived honors in their major fields of 
study, including 21 with highest hon- 
ors. Barbara Newman received high- 
est honors in both English and reli- 
gion, Jay Garfield received high 
honors in philosophy and psychology. 

Seventy-eight members of the class 
were elected to Phi Beta Kappa and 
31 to Sigma Xi, the national science 
honorary. 

In the Conservatory, there were 83 
Mus.B. recipients, including four who 
also received the Mus.M. One student 
received the bachelor of fine arts in 
music; three, the master of music in 
music education, and five, the master 
of music in teaching degree. Nineteen 
were elected to Pi Kappa Lambda. 


ELLA THompson, life-long resident of 
Oberlin, was the recipient of the Col- 
lege’s fifth Distinguished Community 
Service Award. She was the dietician 
at Pyle Inn for 20 years before her re- 
tirement in 1971 and prior to that had 
worked 15 years at the College. Gen- 
erations of Oberlin students remem- 
ber her sympathetic, helpful and 
forthright attitudes. 

She was a member of the Citizen 
Advisory Commission for Oberlin 
High School and is a past president of 
Oberlin Church Women United. She 
is an active member of the American 
Association of Retired Persons, direc- 
tor of the choir at Rust United 
Methodist Church and president of 
Oberlin’s Women’s Progressive Club. 
She has served as president of the 
Friendly Neighborhood Group and of 
the Oberlin Community Welfare 
Council. 

Ella Thompson’s retirement from 
work at the College was a retirement 
in name only. Her service to the com- 
munity continues at the John Freder- 
ick Oberlin apartment house for sen- 
ior citizens where she has taken on the 
responsibilities as manager of the new 
dining service. 


IN BRIEF REMARKS at the Commence- 
ment exercises, President Danenberg 
told the graduating seniors that “Com- 
mencement is the day the College 
honors its students.” He said, “It is the 
day, four years ago, you thought 
might never come.” 

“Your days at Oberlin have not 
been without frustration and your 
frustrations will not cease once you 
leave here. The faculty and staff give 
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you our support, our concern, our 
faith in your good judgment, and our 
belief that you will soon discover your 
education, in the broadest sense of the 
word, is just beginning. We trust your 
education at Oberlin will help you 
continue it throughout your life.” 


Harvey Cox drew a slightly inaccu- 
rate conclusion from his study of the 
Review articles concerning the selec- 
tion of a Commencement speaker. 
The officers of the Class of 1975 had 
been concerned all year because fi- 
nancial retrenchment was bringing 
about a reduction of non-academic 
“student services” in order to maintain 
academic programs. They had hoped 
that Martha Verda 48 would agree to 
give a Commencement address stress- 
ing the importance of strengthening 
Oberlin’s programs in the areas of 
personal growth and development. 

Dr. Verda has served Oberlin as 
dean of women, counselor in Psycho- 
logical Services and associate profess- 
or of human development. When she 
declined the invitation, the class offi- 
cers decided that Caroline Gould, 
class president, and Matt Weissman, 
vice president, would speak to the 
point in their remarks. Cox then was 
selected as the Commencement 
speaker and Review articles resulted 
as an attempt to explain to seniors 
why the speaker happened to be one 
who had not been on their original list 
of suggestions last fall. 

Weissman, speaking at the Alumni 
Luncheon, said the Class of 1975 has 
“an important role to play as the most 
recently-graduated members of the 
Alumni Association.” He pointed out 
that members of the class had arrived 
at Oberlin when educational opportu- 
nities were expanding. Credit-No En- 
try and Winter Term were new. Mi- 
nority enrollment was increasing. 
Distributional requirements were 
abolished and the individual majors 
program was established. Changes 
took place in phys ed and the course 
catalog grew to include listings under 
Inter-Arts, Human Development, 
Creative Writing, Afro-American, 
Women’s and Judaic and Near East- 
ern Studies programs. 

“In our final year,” Weissman said, 
“our class has seen Oberlin go into a 
period of retrenchment. Along with 
financial retrenchment has come a re- 
duction of educational options. We 
lost a theater major last year, the Ju- 
daic and Near Eastern Studies pro- 
gram went last week and more cuts 


are sure to follow. Whether the cuts 
are in football, Psych Services or for- 
eign languages, we will all be hurt.” 

“Tt is the responsibility of those of 
us in the Class of 1975 who have bene- 
fited from this diversity of educa- 
tional options to speak out in favor of 
the threatened programs that have 
been a part of our Oberlin education. 
We can be heard through participa- 
tion in Alumni Association projects 
such as the admissions rep program, 
through our gifts to the College, and 
through all of the individual contacts 
we maintain with students and faculty 
members on campus.” 

“I feel strongly that the survival of 
our new programs and educational 
options is crucial to Oberlin College's 
continued recognition as a leader in 
the education of socially, morally, 
physically and intellectually vital hu- 
man beings.” 


SPEAKING at Commencement exer- 
cises, Caroline Gould said that the 
trustees and the Advisory Budget Pri- 
orities Committee were threatening to 
take away “valuable student services 
that we probably wouldn't have made 
it through Oberlin without.” She ad- 
mitted that academic needs should 
have top priority, but she also wanted 
top priority for the needs of students. 
She listed “the obvious needs for 
more women and minorities on the 
faculty, more athletic facilities for 
women, better academic and psycho- 
logical support facilities for minor- 
ities, especially native Americans, and 
the need for more fulltime faculty in 
such programs as Inter-Arts, Afro- 
American Studies and Human Devel- 
opment.” 

“There shouldn't have to be a fight 
between academic and _ intellectual 
needs against personal and emotional 
needs. There should be a beautiful 
experience, she concluded. 

Gould and Weissman presented 
four “Senior Awards of Apprecia- 
tion.” These went to persons selected 
by nominations from the class and 
they seemed to indicate that the re- 
marks of the class officers had what 
Harvey Cox would call “a unanimous 
groundswell of student enthusiasm.” 
. Ruth Burke, administrative assistant 
for seven years in the office of Psycho- 
logical Services, was honored for 
“warmth and concern for students 
that set her apart as a true humanist.” 

Clark Drummond, director of the 
student union for the “past two short 
years,” was honored for “leading us to 

continued on page 10 
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Beebes 
trial 
recalls 
1847 
dispute 


Controversy surrounding women's 
role in the church resurfaces 
in Oberlin — where it began 


accalaureate speaker was L. Peter 
Beebe, rector of Christ Episcopal 
Church in Oberlin, who has been 
found guilty by a five-clergyman 
court of breaking canon law for per- 
mitting irregularly-ordained women 
priests to conduct services in his 
church contrary to his bishop’s orders. 

In his sermon at Fairchild Chapel 
prior to Commencement exercises, 
the Rev. Mr. Beebe did not discuss the 
controversy except to say that it 
“wasnt just about women’s rights.” 
He said that when four Episcopal 
bishops chose to ordain 1] women in 
the summer of 1974, “what happened 
was about courage and the new life 
courage brings.” 

He described courage as “an act of 
the whole person which is made possi- 
ble only by love or intimacy.” He said 
it enables a person to “risk being my- 
self in a situation which otherwise for- 
ces me to betray or deny myself.” 

The historic ecclesiastical trial — 
the first of its kind in this century in 
the Episcopal Church’s diocese of 
Ohio — created a situation whereby 
the role of women in the church resur- 
faced in Oberlin, the place where it 
began in this country in 1847. 

This was when Antoinette Brown, a 
classmate of Lucy Stone’s in the Col- 
lege’s “Ladies Department,” applied 
for admission to the Theology De- 
partment. Her father wrote that he 
was “shocked by your audacity and 
lack of wisdom” and told her, “I am 
doing you a kindness in refusing to 
help you carry out a plan which can 
bring you only unhappiness and dis- 
grace. 

The Theology Department faculty 
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refused to receive her as a regular stu- 
dent but allowed her to attend classes 
if she cared to. When she finished her 
theological studies in 1850 she re- 
ceived no recognition and no degree 
or license to preach. One of her pro- 
fessors had, however, been impressed 
by a paper she wrote in 1848 in oppo- 
sition to the faculty’s having called her 
attention to St. Paul’s words in Corin- 
thians I: “Let your women keep si- 
lence... for it is not permitted them 
to speak.” She wrote that the Greek 
word translated as “speak” really 
meant “to chatter, to make the sound 
of monkeys.” She said St. Paul was 
merely cautioning women to speak 
wisely and not to babble. The Pro- 
fessor, had the paper printed in the 
Oberlin Quarterly. 

AFTER LEAVING Oberlin, Antoinette 
Brown preached for several years in 
public halls and those few pulpits that 
were opened to her. She became the 
first woman ordained in the U.S. in 
1853 at the Congregational Church in 
her native Wayne County, N.Y. A 
Wesleyan Methodist minister 
preached the ordination sermon. ‘Two 
years later she left the Wayne County 
church and began doing social work 
in the slums of New York City. Al- 
though she never returned to the Con- 
gregational Church, she was active in 
the formation of the All Soul's Unitari- 
an Society in Elizabeth, N.J., and con- 
tinued to lecture and preach all over 
the U.S. She wrote nine books and 
many periodical articles. 

In 1856 she was married to Samuel 
Blackwell, brother of the first woman 
doctor in the U.S. Their brother, Hen- 
ry, married Lucy Stone. In 1878 Ober- 


lin College awarded Mrs. Blackwell 
an honorary A.M. and in 1908 an hon- 
orary D.D. She died in 1921 at the age 
of 96. 

The first woman to receive the B.D. 
from Oberlin was Juanita Brecken- 
ridge Bates in 1891 and the second 
such degree went to Rachel G. Brooks 
‘17 whose obituary appears in “Losses 
in the Oberlin Family” in this issue. As 
the obituary points out, she was a “li- 
censed” preacher 1911-14 before she 
attended the School of Theology. She 
was not ordained in the Congrega- 
tional Church, however, until 1950 (at 
age 65). 


PETER BEEBE’s attorney before the ec- 
clesiastical court was John Rea ‘46 
who lives in Rocky River, Ohio, and is 
a partner in a Cleveland law firm. He 
represents the Rev. Mr. Beebe as a “la- 
bor of love” and charges no fee. Rea 
first met Beebe last November when 
he and his wife attended a service at 
Christ Episcopal Church because they 
had expected the women priests to be 
preaching there. The Reas’ son, Mark, 
is a senior at Oberlin. 

Rea says he considers it a great priv- 
ilege to be involved in the cause of 
women’s ordination to the priesthood. 
He has been an Episcopalian for 20 
years and has served as vestryman 
and senior warden of his own church 
in Lakewood, Ohio. He also was a 
founder and president of the Cleve- 
land Regional Council of Episcopali- 
an Churches. Rea majored in chemis- 
try as an undergraduate. He became 
an attorney in 1951 after attending 
Cleveland 


night law school at 


Marshall. 


COMMENCEMENT 
continued from page § 
believe that there is a rightful place 
for laughter and for bringing thou- 
sands of students out of the library.” 

Elizabeth Herod, transcript clerk in 
the Registrar's Office for 20 years, was 
cited for her “unfailing, cheerful and 
friendly attitude to students, for find- 
ing time to listen to students’ prob- 
lems and for clearly humanizing an 
otherwise impersonal process.” 

Martha Verda was lauded for hav- 
ing “fought, often without success, to 
make the institution responsive to stu- 
dent needs and for her unconditional 
positive regard.” 


Campus minister leaves 

New fuel fed the flames of what Caro- 
line Gould ‘75 described at Com- 
mencement as “the fight between aca- 
demic and intellectual needs against 
personal and emotional needs” just a 
week later when Rev. David Byers, 
campus minister since 1970, revealed 
June 2 that he was leaving Oberlin to 
become dean of students at Lake For- 
est College on Aug. 1. 

The Campus Ministry was not one 
of the problem areas listed by Caro- 
line or by Matt Weissman in their talks 
at the Alumni Luncheon and at Com- 
mencement. For one thing, it had al- 
ready been in operation for a full year 
when the Class of 1975 first appeared 
on campus so there was no need for 
Matt to list it as an innovation. On the 
other hand it had just been saved from 
being completely dismantled when 
former acting president Ellsworth 
Carlson °39 made it one of his budget 
priorities before he left office in April. 
Therefore, there was no need for eith- 
er Matt or Caroline to list it as an en- 
dangered program in the field of hu- 
man development. 

The reader must draw his or her 
own conclusions as to how the stu- 
dents speaking at Commencement ac- 
tually felt about Campus Ministry. 
Proponents of the “whole person” 
philosophy of education do not get in- 
volved these days in discussions of 
how personal growth and relating the 
mind to the rest of the body are relat- 
ed to Christian principles. That is left 
to Commencement speakers such as 
Harvey Cox and campus ministers 
such as David Byers. The late Mary 
McIntosh Bridge 08, who died June 
22 and whose obituary will appear in 
“Losses in the Oberlin Family” in the 
Sept-Oct issue, put it this way in an 
alumni questionnaire she returned in 
1922: “One cannot itemize the things 
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of the spirit that make life rich in op- 
portunity for getting acquainted with 
himself. I think because of Oberlin I 
can see better individual human be- 
ings, not people. I covet more eagerly 
friendship with all sorts of people. I 
enter a little more fully into the joys of 
religion.” 

David Byers’ appointment as cam- 
pus minister in 1970 marked an effort 
to upgrade the position of “director of 
religious activities’ which Harvey 
Cox held in 1955-58. The Rev. Mr. By- 
ers and his wife were dorm directors 
at Fairchild. Interns in the Campus 
Ministry program have been house di- 
rectors in other dorms. Mr. Byers has 
been teaching courses in the Human 
Development program. The Campus 
Ministry program has been moving 
toward what Byers has called “work 
toward making a sense of communi- 
ty.” He has, of course, been working 
in what is best regarded as a peripher- 
al ministry. As dean of students at 
Lake Forest he can better perform 
that same ministry because he is offi- 
cially involved in college policies. 

For the time being, at least, Oberlin 
will continue the Campus Ministry 
program with interns filling the gap 
left by Dave Byers’ departure. As 
dean of students at Lake Forest, how- 
ever, Byers may not, as a college offi- 
cial, be asked to offer prayers such as 
the ones he made during Oberlin’s 
1975 Commencement, excerpts of 
which follow: 

At the Alumni Luncheon: “Grant 
that easy words which speak of good 
may be matched by costly deeds in 
the service of good; that respectful 
memory of the past may issue in re- 
newed attention to a torn § and 
tangled present .. . and lest now we 
become more hungry than we already 
are, bless this food to our use and us to 
Thy immodest service.” 

At President Danenberg’s installa- 
tion: “Preserve us from the twaddle of 
petty dispute, from big ideas but little 
courage... that we who have learned 
a lesser life than we can bear, may to- 
gether renew our powers and pursue 
our dreams.” 

At Commencement: “Make us free 
to smile and argue with any stranger.” 


A Griswold tradition 

Perhaps no Oberlinian has ever had a 
prouder moment than Erwin Gris- 
wold '25 when he walked as honorary 
marshal at his 50th reunion. His father 
had performed the same task as presi- 
dent of the 50th anniversary class in 
1948. On the other hand, perhaps no 


50th reunion class president ever went 
to such great extent to make sure his 
or her classmates had a successful 
reunion. 

For the five years preceding the 
reunion Erwin Griswold, at his own 
personal expense, published a class di- 
rectory in which members of the 
Class of 1925 wrote class letters so 
they could keep in touch with one 
another as the reunion approached. 

Class agent Vic Obenhaus, mean- 
time, headed a fund-raising campaign 
in which the Class of 1925 raised more 
than $25,000 for its 50th reunion gift. 
This contribution will underwrite a 
special area to be designated in the 
Seeley G. Mudd Learning Center. 

In his welcome to the Class of 1975 
at the Alumni Luncheon, Griswold 
read excerpts from the July 1925 is- 
sue of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine 
which reported on the Class of 1925's 
Commencement. He also wrote an ar- 
ticle entitled “Oberlin Fifty Years 
Ago” which was printed in the Com- 
mencement program. Its purpose was 
to “set forth some recollections of the 
people who were ministering to the 
college as its students and as members 
of its faculty in the early 1920's.” Its 
conclusion: “It shows the responsibili- 
ty which we today have for the large 
numbers of persons, many yet un- 
born, who will be here over the next 
50 years and beyond. We are all ben- 
eficiaries of the industry, talent and 
dedication of large numbers of people 
unknown to the present generation. 
We are all fiduciaries for those to 
come.” 


DANENBERG INSTALLED 
continued from page 4 
whole person. I accept the responsi- 
bilities associated with the Office of 
President. During this time of eco- 
nomic and social uncertainties, I ask 
the cooperation and support of all of 
you as we move toward the mutual 
goal of providing a fertile environ- 
ment for the education of our stu- 
dents. And now I pledge my most 
creative energies and my wisdom to 
the leadership of Oberlin College.” 
That night, Northern Ohio experi- 
enced a full eclipse of the moon. Two 
weeks later, Provost James Powell 
told trustees it had been “arranged by 
the science department” in honor of 
President Danenberg’s _ installation. 
He noted that it became total at the 
end of the last performance of “Io- 
lanthe” by the Gilbert and Sullivan 
Players at Hall Auditorium. 
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The Griswolds at the Half Century Reception. Welcoming the Class of 1975. 


Chatting with Emeritus Prof. Frederick B. Artz 716. 


Artists recitals 

The 97th season of the Oberlin Col- 
lege Artist Recital Series will open 
Monday, Nov. 3, with the 174th ap- 
pearance of the Cleveland Orchestra, 
conducted by Lorin Maazel; followed 
Nov. 18 by the first Oberlin appear- 
ance of Paul Plishka, bass. 

Alicia De Larrocha, piano, will per- 
form Dec. 9; Aaron Rosand, violin, 
Feb. 10, 1976, and the Berlin Philhar- 
monic Octet, March 29. The series 
will conclude May 4 with the Cleve- 
land Orchestra conducted by Matthi- 
as Bamert. Miss De Larrocha ap- 
peared in the 1970-71 series, the Berlin 
Philharmonic in 1961. Rosand and Ba- 
mert will be making their first Oberlin 
appearances. 


Gifts and grants 
Gilford Instrument Laboratories, Ob- 
erlin, has awarded $1,000 for use of 
the physics department and $1,000 for 
unrestricted use. 


The Coordinating Council of Liter- 
ary Magazines has awarded $1,500 for 
Field magazine and the Ohio Arts 
Council has awarded a grant of $1,370 
in support of Field. 


The Kulas Foundation of Cleveland 
has made a grant of $690 for the pur- 
chase of tickets for students or faculty 
for major musical events during the 
1975-76 academic year. The founda- 
tion has made grants to the Kulas Stu- 
dent Ticket Fund for this purpose 
over the past 15 years. 


The chemistry department has re- 
ceived a matching grant of $14,600 
from the scientific instructional equip- 
ment program of the National Science 
Foundation. Oberlin will use the 
funds to purchase a new nuclear mag- 
netic resonance spectrometer. Martin 
Ackermann, associate professor of 
chemistry, is project director for the 
grant. 


The Jewish Community Federation 
of Cleveland has awarded Oberlin 
$4,000 and the Capital Guardian Trust 
Co. has given a géneral endowment 
grant of $7,100. Two unrestricted 
grants for scholarships have been re- 
ceived from State Farm Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. and the Ford Motor Co. 
Fund. 
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New appointments 

Robert A. Haslun ’67 has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the president 
effective Sept. 1 and he will work par- 
ticularly in the areas of external rela- 
tions and student affairs. 

Since 1971 Haslun has been Ober- 
lin’s assistant director of college infor- 
mation. In his new assignment, he will 
represent President Danenberg in 
affairs concerning the Alumni Associa- 
tion, the development office, the office 
of college information, community re- 
lations and student concerns which 
normally are related to the president’s 
office in addition to the office of the 
dean of students. 

Carolyn Spatta will continue as as- 
sistant to the president in dealing with 
areas such as affirmative action and 
items of concern to the Board of Trus- 
tees. She continues, also, as secretary 
of the College. 

Haslun’s appointment is for each 
academic year only. During the sum- 
mer months, he continues as director 
of The College Light Opera Com- 
pany in Falmouth, Mass., which he 
founded in 1968 after the College dis- 
continued its interest in the G&S Play- 
ers. 

Through Haslun’s assistance, Presi- 
dent Danenberg thus hopes to main- 
tain direct control of College business 
which was supervised or coordinated 
by Administrative Vice President 
Bayley Mason when Robert W. Fuller 
‘D6 was president. 


Samuel C. Carrier, a member of the 
Arts and Sciences faculty since 1970, 


Haslun 


has been named associate dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences. He re- 
places James Powell who has become 
provost. 

Carrier is assistant professor of psy- 
chology and he has served as associate 
chairman of the department and as a 
member of several faculty commit- 
tees, including (most recently) the 
faculty presidential search advisory 
committee and the Educational Plans 
and Policies Committee. In announc- 
ing the appointment, Dean Robert 
Longsworth said: “I am confident that 
the qualities of a searching mind, per- 
sonal integrity and devotion to the 
well-being of the College — all of 
which Sam abundantly possesses — 
will gladden and enrich all of us who 
will benefit from his labor.” 


THE CASE FOR OBERLIN 
continued from page 3 

mitment to an annual gift. I think it 
goes far beyond that, to a commit- 
ment of time. It is imperative that you 
keep yourselves well-versed and _ in- 
formed about what is happening in all 
areas of the College. As liberally- 
educated products of the Oberlin tra- 
dition, it is also imperative that you 
understand the nature of change in 
higher education. You need to know 
why change is taking place, perhaps 
in programs or aspects of the college’s 
curriculum that you might have 
thought were too basic and too im- 
portant ever to change. 

“We seek your reasoned reaction to 
change as much as we seek reaction 
from among our faculty and students. 
We seek the kind of informed under- 
standing exhibited in the Millikan Re- 
port. 

“If we are to maintain what you 
consider to be our best attributes, 
what seems to me you are really say- 
ing is, ‘Keep Oberlin a living and vital 
institution that continues to meet the 
changing needs of its various and var- 
ying constituencies, and at the same 
time continue to base its evolution on 
the core of traditional beliefs and 
well-placed values that pass any tests 
of time.’ ” 
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Retiring faculty and staff 

Five members of the faculty and ad- 
ministrative staff retired in June after 
serving the College for a total of 158 
years. They are Beryl Ladd 31, pro- 
fessor of pianoforte, 40 years; Werner 
Bromund 735 A.M., professor of 
chemistry, 38 years; Willard Warch 
‘31, professor of music theory, 34 
years; Charles T. Murphy, professor 
of classics, 28 years, and Arthur L. 
Cotton °31, controller, 18 years. 

Bromund has contributed to many 
academic journals. In 1964 he re- 
ceived the first Shansi Memorial Asso- 
ciation grant and spent a year at three 
Shansi-connected colleges. He plans 
to continue doing technical work con- 
nected with the Intermuseum Conser- 
vation Laboratory in Oberlin, some 
consulting in chemistry and the com- 
pletion of microchemical research 
now in progress. 

Cotton has been Oberlin’s chief ac- 
counting officer responsible for all dis- 
bursements, accounting records and 
financial repositing. Before joining the 
staff he was associated with the Beech 
Nut Co. in Canajoharie, N.Y., for 23 
years. He received the A.M. in speech 
from Oberlin in 1933. 

Beryl Ladd received the Mus.B. and 
the Mus. M. from Oberlin and studied 
in New York with Josef and Rosina 
Lhevinne before joining the faculty. 
She later studied with Edward Steu- 
ermann and in 1958-59 she returned to 
New York to study the teaching of Ir- 
win Freudlich. 

Murphy received the A.B., A.M. 
and Ph.D. from Harvard in 1931, 1933 
and 1935. He taught at Harvard 1935- 
40 and Princeton 1940-47 before com- 
ing to Oberlin in 1947. He has been 
Graves Professor since 1950. He was 
visiting professor at the U. of Texas in 
1957 and in 1968-69 was professor in 
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Bromund 


Ladd 


charge of the Center for Classical 
Studies in Rome. For numerous sum- 
mers since 1956 he has been director 
of the Vergilian Society's summer 
program for teachers and students of 
Latin in Cumae, Italy. 

He is a fellow of the American 
Academy in Rome and past president 
of the Vergilian Society of America, 
the Ohio Classical Conference and the 
local chapter of the Archeological In- 
stitute of America. He is also a mem- 
ber of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation. He is co-author of “Greek 
Literature in Translation” and “Greek 
and Roman Classics in Translation.” 
In November he will do research for a 
book on Ovid’s elegiac poetry. 

Warch joined the Conservatory fac- 
ulty as instructor of violoncello and 
theory in 1941] after teaching at Puna- 
hou School in Hawaii and at Evans- 
ville College. He was with the Air 
Force for three years during World 
War II. He holds the Mus.B. and 
Mus.M. from Oberlin and the Ph.D. 
from Eastman. He is author of “Our 
First 100 years: a brief history of the 
Oberlin College Conservatory — of 
Music,” co-author with Robert Melch- 
er 32 of “Music for Advanced Study,” 
“Music for Keyboard Harmony” and 
“Music for Score Reading,” all pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall. He is also 
co-author with Melcher and the late 
Howard A. Murphy of “Music for 
Study: A Source Book of Excerpts” 
(Prentice Hall, 1973). 


Faculty promotions 


To full professor: Marcia Colish, his- 


tory; Serge Krysytski, Russian; Daniel 
Merrill, philosophy; Joseph Snider, 
physics; Richard Spear, art; Ira Stein- 


Murphy 


Cotton 


berg, education, and Edward Miller, 
composition and music theory. 

To associate professor: John Dun- 
lop, Russian; Christian Koch, commu- 
nication studies; Dennis Luck, biolo- 
gy; David Miller, biology; Lawrence 
McDonald, clarinet; Sanford Margo- 
lis, pianoforte, and Gene Young ‘60, 
trumpet and wind ensemble. 


Oberlin in Florida 
Beginning in September 1976, Oberlin 
plans to initiate a new off-campus pro- 
gram in Florida. It is a recently- 
approved Natural Sciences Field 
Study program which will operate 
both semesters on Sanibel and Capti- 
va Islands, located off Ft. Myers on 
Florida's Gulf Coast. The program 
will offer approximately 20 freshman 
and sophomores each semester an 
equal blend of archaeology, biology, 
environmental studies and geology. 
The program will also include topics 
such as art (form in nature), astrono- 
my, meteorology, psychology (animal 
behavior) and solar energy. 

Students will receive 14 semester 
hours of credit for participation. 


Research appointments 

Fred Kaplan and John Miller, juniors, 
were recipients this summer of special 
research appointments. A third junior, 
David Lauter, received honorable 
mention. 

Kaplan was one of six summer re- 
searchers chosen by the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace for 
its Humanitarian Policy Studies Pro- 
gram in Washington, D.C. Miller took 
second place in a polymer science 
competition sponsored by the U. of 
Akron and the Rubber Manufacturer's 
Assn. Lauter received his honorable 
mention in this competition. 


A report to alumni 

In his report to the annual meeting of 
the Alumni Association (Alumni 
Luncheon) as president-elect, Sumner 
Hayward °38, now president of the as- 
sociation, estimated that alumni now 
contribute upward of 45,000 hours an- 
nually in service to the College. 

This is based on the number of per- 
sons now associated with programs 
sponsored by the Alumni Association. 
Hayward listed 811 admissions rep- 
resentatives, 300 career counselors, 
210 Alumni in Service to Oberlin Col- 
lege (ASOC), 30 contributors to the 
extended education program, 111 off- 
cers of local alumni clubs, 171 class 
officers, 65 class agents and 35 Alumni 
Board members. 

To this total of 1,913, Hayward 
added the substantial contribution of 
time and energy of the 27 alumni who 
serve as trustees of the College. Al- 
lowing for duplications, the number 
of people serving is close to 1,900. 

“It is impossible to keep a strict rec- 
ord of time for each person. Some 
spend as much as two to three weeks 
per year and others contribute only 
every other year,” Hayward said, “but 
if a conservative hourly rate of $5 
were used, the contribution in ser- 
vices, many of them professional, 
would amount to $225,000.” 

Hayward said this total, plus the 
$348,000 given to the Oberlin Annual 
Fund by alumni in the 1973-74 fiscal 
year is equal to $573,000. It would 
take nearly $12 million in endowment 
to match that contribution. He offered 
the figures “to let all of us know that 
we are now, and I hope increasingly 
in the future, an important part of the 
fabric of this College.” 

He added: “Also surprising is the 
fact that this large contribution of 
time, money, talent and energy comes 
from less than 25% of the alumni. If we 
were able to raise alumni participa- 
tion in gifts and services to even 30% or 
39%, it would make a great deal of dif- 
ference in the College’s programs, in 
student scholarships and in other im- 
portant activities of the College.” 


Election results 
Sherrill Cleland ’49, president of Mar- 
ietta College, has been elected by 
alumni as trustee of Oberlin College. 
He will serve a six-year term com- 
mencing Jan. 1, 1976, and he will suc- 
ceed Dr. Tom Gelehrter 57 whose six- 
year term expires on that date. 

The Class of 1975 has elected Caro- 
line Gould as president, Matt Weiss- 
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man, vice president, and Kathi Simon, 
secretary-treasurer. These officers, 
chosen by preferential ballot, will 
serve until the class’s reunion in 1981. 

Winners of the 1975 election of 
members of the Alumni Board are as 
follows: 

Ruth Oltman 34, 
classes prior to 1935. 

Dr. Arthur S. Tucker 35, represen- 
ting classes 1935-44. 

Anne Cartmell Elder '53, represent- 
ing classes 1945-54. 

Michael Lipsky ‘61, representing 
classes 1955-64. 

Nan Aron "70, representing classes 
1965-74. 


representing 


Reunion gifts 

As announced elsewhere in this maga- 
zine, the Class of 1925 has raised more 
than $25,000 for its 50th reunion gift. 

The Class of 1927 and the Class of 
1928 have established long-range 
goals of $50,000 each to be raised in 
time for their respective 50th reun- 
ions. 

The Class of 1952 has set a giving 
objective of $75,000 for its 25th reun- 
ion gift to the College. 

The Class of 1934 Scholarship 
Fund, instituted this year as part of 
that class’s 40th reunion, has received 
gifts and pledges amounting to more 
than $45,000 and the class has chal- 
lenged itself to reach $250,000. 
Richard Kent and Betty Long Reed 
are chairing the gift committee. 


Continuing education 

When Charlotte Bailey Sanford 
walked across the stage to receive her 
A.B. in sociology May 25 it had been 
almost 30 years since the day she first 
enrolled at Oberlin. 

She completed seven semesters on 
campus during the years 1945-51 and 
is listed in the Alumni Association’s 
rolls as a member of the Class of 1949. 
She returned to Oberlin last Septem- 
ber and chose to live at South Hall 
while completing her degree require- 
ments. 

Then she returned to Ledyard, 
Conn., where she and her husband, 
Edgar, reside with their college-aged 
children. They flew to Oberlin for the 
1975 Commencement exercises. 

Mrs. Sanford’s experience sets no 
unusual record for Oberlin, however. 
For example, one of the visitors at 
Commencement this year, was Mary 
Elizabeth Johnston who received the 
A.B. in 1937 as of the Class of 1913. 


Charlotte Bailey Sanford 


Miss Johnston, now retired, complet- 
ed her degree requirements by at- 
tending summer school for 25 years. 
In 1962 she attended the 25th reun- 
ion of the Class of 1937 and the occa- 
sion actually marked the 50th anniver- 
sary of her original departure from 
Oberlin in 1912. Miss Johnston didn't 
stop attending summer school in 1937, 
however. After attending four sum- 
mer terms at Kent State, she received 
the M.A. in library science in 1951. 
Before retiring in 1955, she was librar- 
ian at Thomas Edison High School in 
Elizabeth, N.J. From 1942 to 1953 she 
was dean of women at the Borden- 
town, N.J. Manual Training School. 
Miss Johnston is a member of the 
John Frederick Oberlin Society and 
attended that organization’s meetings 
in Oberlin last spring. Her contribu- 
tion to Oberlin was made in memory 
of her mother, Mary Ellen Phillips, 
who was born Jan. 2, 1857, in Virginia 
and came to Oberlin with her family 
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Commencement meant a family reunion for Deborah Cleverdon 75, a fourth- 
generation Oberlinian. Her father, David W. °34, and her brother, Daniel R. 70, were 

attending “cluster” reunions. The Cleverdons are descendants of Joseph S. and 

Mary Marsh Cleverdon who attended the Academy in 1862-63 and of Joseph R. ’05 Victor Obenhaus, 1925 class agent. 
and Mabelle White Cleverdon ‘07. Debby is a niece of Caroline Cleverdon 


Church °32 (Mrs. Don) and M. Ardelle Cleverdon ’37. Mary Johnston ‘13 (right) at the Danenberg reception. 
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during the Civil War. She attended 
the Academy 1878-81. The family set- 
tled on a small farm at the edge of 
town (now N. Crosby St. which is bet- 
ter known as Oberlin Road). 


Alumnus/a honored 

Jane Dunlap Highsaw °41, president 
of the Alumni Association, read the 
following citations at the Alumni 
Luncheon: 

To Lawrence E. (Peat) Cole '18: 

Each year the Alumni Association 
of Oberlin College presents the Alum- 
ni Medal to someone whose impact on 
the institution and on Oberlin’s larger 
community compels special recogni- 
tion. 

This year we honor Lawrence E. 
Cole, emeritus professor of psycholo- 
gy, beloved teacher and wise counsel- 
or to 42 classes of Oberlin students. 
Many letters of nominations from his 
former students attest to his excep- 
tional qualities as an educator and 
scholar. “A superb lecturer,” a “pro- 
vocative thinker,” “a scholar able to 
communicate complex ideas in stimu- 
lating ways,” “the best of many fine 
teachers I encountered at Oberlin” — 
these are some of the many tributes 
from those whom he inspired to enter 
his own professional field. 

In the world of higher education 
Prof. Cole shed lustre on Oberlin’s 
reputation with widely acclaimed 
textbooks, notable for their scholarly 
contributions, their felicity of phrase, 
and their broad humanistic back- 
ground. 

Many students remember him best 
as perceptive counselor and warm 
friend with a never-flagging interest in 
their problems. A unique contribution 
over and above his responsibilities as 
a faculty member was his professional 
assistance to those who felt under 
emotional stress. His labors as a one- 
man counseling service eventually led 
to the founding of Psychological Ser- 
vices, which institutionalized the self- 
less assistance he gave to those in 
need. 

As teacher, scholar and understand- 
ing counselor, Lawrence E. Cole rep- 
resents the highest Oberlin tradition 
of academic excellence and humane 
service. 


To Dorothy Rockwell Avery 55: 

From time to time the Alumni Asso- 
ciation confers a Certificate of Appre- 
ciation on an alumna or alumnus who 
has made an especially outstanding 
contribution to the Alumni Associa- 
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tion and to Oberlin College. Today 
we honor Dorothy Rockwell Avery 
for her unusual, untiring and imagi- 
native contributions to bringing many 
alumni into direct service to the col- 
lege and to its present and future stu- 
dent body. 

Essential to the continued excel- 
lence and diversity of Oberlin is that 
she continue to attract students who 
will benefit from her offerings and ex- 
emplify her ideals. Today hundreds 
of alumni are active in the Alumni Ad- 
missions Representative program 
which locates prospective students 
with the potential Oberlin seeks and 
interests them in the College. This 
program had its inception in Washing- 
ton, D. C. area, under the leadership 
of Dorothy Rockwell Avery. She was 


instrumental in organizing the first 
coordinated area program of admis- 
sions representatives and actively di- 
rected it until last year. This success- 
ful pilot program, now run by four 
people, has since been extended to 
other parts of the country. 

As president of the Washington 
Alumni Club for two years, Dorothy 
Avery enlisted the enthusiastic partici- 
pation of many alumni in a series of 
other innovative programs by which 
Oberlin alumni could maintain their 
ties with the College, assist present 
Oberlin students with Winter Term 
housing and study projects, make the 
College known to the Washington 
community, and enrich their own 
lives with programs of intellectual 
challenge and cultural enjoyment. She 
helped create a sound organizational 
structure which could carry on after 
she left its leadership. The Washing- 
ton Club is looked on by the Alumni 
Association as a model alumni organi- 
zation. Not only did she devote an 
enormous amount of time and effort 
to the Washington program, but she 
also helped train alumni to institute 
similar programs in other areas. 

We honor Dorothy Rockwell Avery 
for her services to the Alumni Associa- 
tion, and express our gratitude and 
admiration. 


Admissions reps needed 

Alumni admissions representatives are 
desperately needed in the St. Louis 
area. Alumni living in or near St. 
Louis are urged to volunteer their ser- 
vices to Virginia Levi, Admissions 
Office, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. Phone 
(216) 775-8411. 

In a progress report issued just prior 
to his departure as dean of admis- 
sions, Lawrence Buell announced that 
approximately 750 new students will 
enter the College of Arts and Sciences 
in September as against 604 in 1974. 
In order to enroll this class, 60% of the 
applicant pool was admitted. The us- 
ual percentage has been 40-50%. 

In terms of quality, however, Buell 
said that the incoming group would 
be “comparable to that of previous 
years.” Buell’s report stressed that “a 
number of our perennial competitors 
are also experiencing declines in ap- 
plications” and there is no “clear-cut 
national trend.” 


Peat Cole and Dottie Avery 
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World 

hunger 

in 

a finite 

world 

by David S. Burgess '39 


This article is based on the writer's re- 
marks at the Senior-Alumni Com- 
mencement Symposium on “Food 
and Population.” 


ity the average American. Daily 
he — or she — is brainwashed by 
TV commercials about a cat food 
brand with 14 varieties, a “gusto” beer 
for a brief “once around” life, and the 
glories of prestigious, gas-guzzling le- 
viathans. At the same time, scholarly 
doom criers warn about famines in 
Asia and Africa, depletion of fossil fu- 
els and strategic minerals throughout 
the world, and the apparent truth of 
C. P. Snow’s prediction that on color 
TV sets in our plush living rooms we 
will soon be watching the world 
starve to death. No wonder the aver- 
age American is confused by the con- 
tradiction between the Madison Ave. 
ideology of infinite consumerism and 
the sight of the emanciated face of a 
starving Ethiopian baby, the pot belly 
of an Indian child suffering from ma- 
rasmas or the vacant stare of a Har- 
lem youngster whose brain has been 
irreparably damaged by a lack of 
proper nutrition in his early years. 
In the wake of the searing experi- 
ence of Vietnam and the resulting in- 
clination of many Americans (like the 
alcoholic) to suffer withdrawal symp- 
toms from the world beyond our 
shores, we can never comprehend or 
cope with the problem of world hun- 
ger abroad until we middle-class 
Americans understand how our very 
way of living isolates us from the 
sights and sounds of the poor coun- 
tries of Asia, Africa and Latin Ameri- 
ca. We have less than 6 percent of 
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the world’s population, yet we con- 
sume 37 percent of the world’s 
energy, according to an informed 
U.N. official. 

We throw into the garbage about 
1/6 of what we put on our plates each 
day — and the wasted food is valued 
at more than $4 billion each year 
(sample survey in Tucson, Ariz., in 
1974). Our annual air conditioning 
cost, according to the agricultural 
economist Lester Brown, is equal to 
the cost of all electricity used each 
year by the 800 million people living 
in mainland China. Business Week re- 
cently reported that since 1940, the 
U.S. alone has consumed more miner- 
als than all of mankind to date. 


OuR RELATIVELY high standard of liv- 
ing and our own assumptions about 
the free enterprise system and the al- 
leged material necessities for a full life 
tend to seal us off from the world of 
40% of humanity who, according to 
World Bank President Robert 
McNamara, live on a per capita annu- 
al income of $200 or less. Families 
with many children and high infant 
mortality rates, villages lacking clean 
drinking water, urban slums without 
schools or health centers, citizens suf- 
fering the ravages of starvation, peo- 
ple with an average life expectancy of 
40. or less — these are the ingredients 
of a dismal life style for thousands 
of men, women and children in our 
world. 

Though we may never travel over- 


seas or visit the home of a welfare 


mother and her many children in our 
nearest urban slum, we can grasp the 
significance of the fact that between 
400 and 500 million men, women and 
children are today suffering the rav- 
ages of severe malnutrition and 
possible starvation. Children are the 
chief victims. Without adequate pro- 
teins and vitamins during their first six 
or seven years, their bodies are 
dwarfed, their muscle and bone struc- 
ture weakened, their whole beings 
subject to the effects of debilitating 
and sometimes fatal diseases. Even if 
they survive their childhood years, 
they will bear the scars of malnutri- 
tion for their whole lifetime. Lack of 
proper nutrition may also result in 
permanent vitamin A_ deficiency 
blindness before the age of seven. 
This has been the fate of thousands of 
children in Bangladesh and other poor 
countries. Malnutrition may even 
cause permanent brain damage be- 
fore a child reaches his fourth birth- 
day when, according to recent scien- 
tific investigation, the brain of a child 
attains 90% of its maximum size. To- 
day, thousands of children are slow 
learners in school and dullwitted for 
life because they did not have proper 
food in their first four years or be- 
cause their mothers were ill fed dur- 
ing the last three months of their preg- 
nancies. 


HAVING GRASPED the dimension of 
world hunger particularly among the 
young, the next step in our emancipa- 
tion from Main Street USA is to ask 
how the problem of world hunger can 
be solved. A measure of modest opti 


mism is justified. The world produc- 
tion of feed grains, despite present 
droughts and famines, is rising at a 
rate of roughly 3% a year in contrast to 
a yearly population increase of 2%. 
World grain production of 640 million 
tons in 1960-61 rose to 960 million tons 
in 1973-74 and is still rising. According 
to the estimate of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, U.S. production 
at 200 million tons in 1974-75 will rise 
to 250 million tons in 1975-76, assum- 
ing there are no severe droughts dur- 
ing the next 12 months. Currently, the 
new strains of miracle rice and mira- 
cle wheat and other grains developed 
by scientists during the last two de- 
cades are resulting in an increase in 
food production throughout the 
world. The Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization (FAQ) of the United Na- 
tions estimates that the average mal- 
nourished child, if given high protein 
food supplements valued at $20 per 
year, could be protected from the 
long-term effects of malnutrition to 
the body, eyes and brain. These statis- 
tics are based on information in publi- 
cations of the Overseas Development 
Council. 

Yet despite the “can do” optimism 
of so many scientists and the increase 
of agricultural technology and _ pro- 
duction, we know that mass hunger 
aggravated by spiraling food, fertiliz- 
er and fuel prices and by transporta- 
tion bottlenecks now exists in India, 
Sri Lanka, Bangladesh, Somalia, Ethi- 
opia, Tanzania, Yeman, Riwanda, Bu- 
rundi, Malawi, Mozambique and the 
seven countries in the Sahel zone of 
West Africa.' Thousands of children, 
as well as old people, are dying from 
hunger or malnutrition-related — dis- 
eases each day. 

The causes of mass hunger are com- 
plicated and highly _ inter-related. 
Meteorologists say recent and as yet 
unexplained changes in climate bring- 
ing drought to sections of Africa and 
the Indian subcontinent for the last 
three years is one factor. Overgrazing 
and over-population in the Sahel area 
of West Africa, forest devastation in 
the foothills of the Himalayas result- 
ing in floods in India and Bangladesh, 
pollution from industry in both rich 
and poor countries, overfishing in the 
ocean Causing a steady decline of 
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world fish production since 1970, de- 
creases in agricultural acreage re- 
sulting from industrial and urban ex- 
pansion, the policy of restricting 
agricultural production in certain 
industrialized countries — these are 
some recent man-made causes of 
today’s world hunger. 


IN THE THIRD Wortp of developing 
countries, feudal and oppressive so- 
cial systems have often been a brake 
on the expansion of agricultural pro- 
duction. If a farmer, for example, is il- 
literate, poor, dependent upon the 
landlord for his seed, tools and credit, 
he has neither the knowledge nor the 
incentive to increase his production. 
In such a condition he is the easy vic- 
tim of the landlord’s “crooked pencil” 
forcing him off the land and into the 
towns and cities where he searches for 
employment often in vain. His future 
and the future of millions of small 
farmers and agriculture laborers in 
developing countries cannot be im- 
proved and agriculture production 
cannot be increased without massive 
land reform in the Third World and 
without giant programs of cash and 
technical aid, backed by substantial 
bilateral and international assistance, 
to the small farmer and laborer pro- 
viding them with education, tools, 
credit and above all hope. 

Another cause of world hunger is 
the rapid population increase in some 
of the poorest countries of the world. 
The population of the world was one 
billion in 1830; today it is approaching 
four billion; and by the end of the 20th 
century, assuming continuation of the 
present rate of increase, it will reach 
six to seven billion. Modern predic- 
tors of doom by population have used 
these figures to convince some Ameri- 
cans that we should pursue a policy of 
benign neglect toward starving chil- 
dren — allegedly for the good of hu- 
manity as a whole and the Western 
developed nations in particular. 

These “triage” advocates and these 
“life boat” ethics specialists, in my 
opinion, show little or no knowledge 
of the fact that the syndrome of the 
poverty life style itself described ear- 
lier in this article is the primary cause 
of the population explosion in poor 
countries. A village couple of India, 
for example, though they may have 
ready access to the IUD or the pill or 
the condom, keep on having children 
not because of the “joy of sex” but be- 
cause they need a child, preferably a 
male child, who will grow to adult- 


hood and take care of the parents in 
their old age. They know too well in 
their village of poverty devoid of 
drinkable water, enough nutritious 
food, health facilities and schools, that 
the infant mortality rate is high. Un- 
der these conditions the only realistic 
way of convincing this poor couple, 
short of state-imposed program of 
mandatory sterilization, to bring only 
a few children into the world is for the 
government to provide more health 
and education facilities and trained 
personnel which would result in the 
eventual lowering of infant mortality 
rates. Already such Asian nations as 
Singapore, Taiwan and South Korea 
are furnishing such personnel and fa- 
cilities. As a result, the infant mortali- 
ty rate in these countries has dropped; 
and the general birth rate has declined 
also. By far the best example of de- 
creasing the birth-rate by such social 
means is found in Mainland China. 
Here according to Dr. Alan Berg, a 
food and nutrition expert of the 
World Bank, population growth has 
declined to 1.7% annually and is still 
falling. (New York Times Magazine, 
June 15, 1975, p. 20). Here couples are 
encouraged to marry in their late 20's 
and early 30's; contraceptives are in- 
expensive and readily available; 
women are considered equal workers, 
not just producers of children; more 
than half of the doctors are women: 
and, most important of all, there is a 
large corps of trained health workers 
in practically every village, town and 
city.” These proven success stories in 
family planning in Asian countries 
made a good impression upon the 
delegates from 130 nations who gath- 
ered at the first World Population 
Conference in Bucharest last August. 


AT THIS CONFERENCE and also at the 
first World Food Conference in Rome 
last November, the delegates from the 
developing countries pointed — to 
another cause of word hunger: the 
food eating and high consumption 
habits in the more affluent nations. 
Americans, for example, consume 
about a ton of food grains per person 
per year in contrast to an annual con- 
sumption rate of 400 pounds by the 
average Nigerian or Indian peasant. 
Americans on the average eat only 150 
pounds of grain products. We drink 
100 pounds in the form of beer and 
other grain-based spirits. The other 


2. Most of these facts about China are froma 100-page analysis 
of mother and child care in Mainland China written by Dr. Joe 
Wray of the Rockefeller Foundation following his trip to China 
from September to December 1973. 
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Dave Burgess at the close of the symposium. 


Dr. Phil Corfman °50 was the other speaker 
at the symposium. An edited 
version of his talk begins on Page 22 
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Ann Evans ‘70, now a grad student at Johns Hopkins, 
was one of the respondents at the symposium. 


1,750 pounds are consumed by the 
rattle and poultry that furnish our 
meat, eggs and dairy products.’? Meat 
eating is a particularly uneconomical 
way of consuming protein — that vital 
ingredient for life and health — since 
it takes about eight pounds of feed 
grains to make only one pound of red 
beef, and six pounds of feed grains to 
make only one pound of pork. In re- 
sponse to the increasing demand for 
beef, per capita consumption rose 
from 63 pounds in 1950 to 109 pounds 
in 1973.4: Approximately 45 million 
tons of feed grains were fed to cattle 
in the U.S. last year.? Our grain sales 
to Japan, the USSR and Western Eu- 
ropean countries have increased sub- 
stantially since 1972 while our total 
shipments of such grains to needy 
countries under the Public Law 480 
program have dropped from nine mil- 
lion tons in Fiscal 1972 to seven mil- 
lion tons in 1973 and then 3.4 million 
tons in 1974. This was followed by an 
increase to 5.5 million tons in Fiscal 
io 

Though escalating consumption of 
feed grains in the industrialized coun- 
tries is an important cause of world 
hunger in the poor countries, it is only 
part of a larger moral issue of distrib- 
utive justice between the rich and 
the poor countries of the world. This 
issue involving the inter-related ques- 
tions of population, pollution and con- 
sumption was well stated by Maurice 
Stong, the Director of the United Na- 
tions Environmental Program, at the 
World Food Conference last Novem- 
ber: 

“A simplistic and illusory notion all 
too common to the more developed 
world is that population growth in the 
less developed countries is the grea- 
test threat to the global environment. 
The fact is that the main risks of en- 
vironmental damage on a global scale 
and the greatest pressures on natural 
resources come from the population 
growth and economic activities of the 
rich countries and the exploding 
appetites of their inhabitants. A citi- 
zen of an advanced industrialized na- 
tions Consumes in six months the ener- 
gy and raw materials that have to last 
the citizen of a developing country his 
entire lifetime.” 


3 James Reston in the New York Times, Aug. 7, 1974, discuss- 
ing “World Without Borders,” by Lester Brown, 

1. Lester Brown, “By Bread Alone,” page 40 

»: Prof. Roy Postennan, Christian Science Monitor. Feb. 11 
1975 

6. Figures from Congressional testimony of James Grant, presi- 


dent of the Overseas Development Council, July 1974 
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Fortunately, Americans are not con- 
tent to be informed about the causes 
of world hunger and other related is- 
sues. We also want to know some- 
thing about the solutions to this prob- 
lem, both from the perspective of the 
immediate short-term emergency and 
the more important long term aim of 
helping the developing nations to feed 
their own people. 

The immediate need is the ship- 
ment of feed grains to nations where 
the people — and particularly the 
children — are severely malnourished 
and facing the threat of starvation. 
The main source of such emergency 
grains are from the net-exporting na- 
tions of Canada, Australia and the 
U.S. These nations, with supplemen- 
tary grain donations and funding from 
other industrialized countries and 
from the oil-producing Arab nations, 
have the capacity to make immediate 
shipments of grains to hungry nations 
as grants or at concessional loan rates 
and to establish within the near future 
an international feed grain reserve as 
proposed at the Rome Food Confer- 
ence last November. In June of 1975 
the newly established United Nations 
World Food Council headed by for- 
mer AID Director Dr. John Hannah, 
met in Rome to lay plans for the crea- 
tion of a world food reserve and for 
the beginning of an effective world- 
wide monitering system to alert gov- 
ernments to potential crop failures 
and resulting famines. Hannah 
warned that a minimum of 10 million 
tons of food grains was needed over 
the next 12 months to prevent mass fa- 


mine in certain countries of Asia and 
Africa. 


‘THE LONG TERM solution of the world 
food problem is both more complicat- 
ed and more important. It centers 
around the primary objective of al- 
most all Third World countries to in- 
crease agricultural production and to 
become eventually self-sufficient in 
food supplies. Though the small num- 
ber of net grain exporting countries 
such as the U.S. and Canada have 
neither the land nor the funds to feed 
the hungry nations on a long term ba- 
sis, these countries, along with other 
industrialized countries and the oil- 
rich countries of the Middle “ast, 
have the combined financial resources 
and the technical expertise to spark 


rapid agricultural development in the 
Third World. Currently foreign assist- 
ance from the 16 OECD governments 
of North America and Western Eu- 
rope along with Japan, Australia and 
New Zealand on the average contrib- 
ute only .3% of their respective Gross 
National Product to the developing 
nations.’ In actual amounts measured 
in U.S. dollars, our nation, West Ger- 
many, the United Kingdom, France 
and Canada contribute the most as 
compared with other OECD mem- 
bers. The U.S. contribution is current- 
ly only .21% of its GNP. In contrast 
to OECD member governments and 
to China’s donation of .3% of its GNP 
and the USSR’s figure of .16%, the 
OPEC. oil-producing countries, ac- 
cording to the Overseas Development 
Council, disbursed 2% of their com- 
bined GNP to developing countries in 
1974. By 1976 the OPEC governments 
will more than triple such assistance.” 

Massive foreign assistance from the 
industrialized and oil-rich countries to 
the Third World, however, is only one 
ingredient in the solution of the hun- 
ger problem. There must also be sub- 
stantial changes in existing conditions 
of trade to the benefit of Third World 
countries. In addition, there must be 
drastic land reform in the poor coun- 
tries if the fruits of foreign aid and in- 
creased food production are really to 
flow to small farmers, laborers and 
their families. Such reforms and other 
efforts of the poor to change the pow- 
er structure within their respective 
countries will often be marked by civ- 
il strife and turmoil. These are the 
byproducts of change which, it is 
hoped, the industrialized nations will 
accept in good grace. 

We Americans and citizens of other 
industrialized countries are reluctant 
to accept with equanimity another re- 
cent change in international relations, 
namely the increased dependence of 
practically all industrialized countries 
on Third World countries which are 
blessed with a wealth of minerals and 
fossil fuels. Our present dependence 
of OPEC oil is a case in point. Using 
OPEC as a model, nations rich in 
bauxite, tin and other basic raw ma- 
terials are now forming their own car- 
tels in order to get a better price and 
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7. Speech by President Robert McNamara to the IBRD board 
of governors, Sept. 30, 1974. 
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trade conditions from industrialized 
countries; and as a result the writers 
of Global Reach,° Richard J. Barnet 
and Ronald E. Miiller, conclude: “The 
three great industrial powers — the 
U.S., the USSR and Japan — are be- 
ginning to look, each in its own way, 
more like pitiful, helpless giants. Japan 
is almost completely devoid of natural 
resources to run its industrial machine. 
It is dependent upon 98.5% of all of its 
energy resources from abroad. The 
Soviet Union cannot raise sufficient 
food to support its population or to 
supply it with consumer trappings es- 
sential for the success of its particular 
brand of socialism.” (p. 194). In the 
same vein, Lester Brown, the agricul- 
tural economist formerly on the staff 
of the Overseas Development Council 
in Washington, analyzes the degree of 
Americas dependence on_ the 
resource-rich countries of the Third 
World: “Of the 13 basic industrial raw 
materials required by a modern econ- 
omy, the United States was depend- 
ent on imports for more than half of 
its supplies of four of these in 1950: 
aluminum, manganese, nickel and tin. 
By 1970 the list had increased to six — 
with zinc and chronium added. Pro- 
jections indicate that by 1985 the U.S. 
will depend on imports for more than 
half of its supplies of nine basic raw 
materials as iron, lead and tungsten. 
By the end of the century it will de- 
pend on foreign resources for its sup- 
ply of each of the thirteen raw mate- 
rials except phosphate.” (World 
Without Borders, p. 194) 

But just as some Americans are be- 
ginning to comprehend their depen- 
dence upon certain nations of the 
Third World, and are accepting the 
mutual interdependence of the indus- 
trialized nations and developing na- 
tions, we are now confronted by a 
new crisis: We are bluntly told that in 
our increasingly over-crowded world 
we are “running out of everything.’”!” 
The details are spelled out in the first 
two reports of the Club of Rome enti- 
tled Limits of Growth and Mankind at 
the Turning Point. 

The worldwide implications of this 
problem are well summarized by 
Prof. Emil Benoit of Columbia Uni- 
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versity: “Our earth does not and can- 
not supply us with an unlimited 
amount of usable energy, raw materi- 
als, food stuffs, safe dumping grounds 
for waste products — or even stand- 
ing room. It is not an inexhaustible 
cornucopia. It is much like an inter- 
planetary vehicle, where the resources 
are carefully conserved, where waste 
is minimized and recycled, where the 
number of passengers must be care- 
fully limited. . .. We have in effect a 
revolution of rising expectations, su- 
perimposed on a population explo- 
sion, in a world of fixed dimensions 
and very limited productive capacity. 
. . . (Society, March-April 1974, p. 
14). 

This rather sobering world view has 
led some Americans such as Prof. 
Robert Heilbroner!! to adopt, with 
some reluctance, the pessimistic con- 
clusion that mankind is doomed, that 
nations and individuals will become 
increasingly selfish in the scrabble for 
the rapidly diminishing store of the 
earth’s resources, that wars, famines 
and possibly the final atomic Arma- 
geddon will mark the final quarter of 
the 20th century. 


FORTUNATELY, some Americans who 
take seriously the truth of Prof. Be- 
noit’s analysis are reacting more posi- 
tively. Young and old, I have dis- 
covered, are beginning to examine 
their own life styles — their habits of 
needless consumption, their eating of 
grass fed beef only, their daily contri- 
bution to pollution, their charitable 
giving or lack of it. Young and old are 
taking a new interest in public policy: 
laws to require recycling, research 
into the use of solar energy, legislation 
to outlaw gas-guzzling cars, the 
eventual replacement of internal com- 
bustion auto engines, governmental 
support of a world food reserve under 
international control, initiation of a 
massive foreign aid program through 
international institutions, resulting 
from the emergence of a new assist- 
ance policy based on humanitarian 
and the fact of world interdepen- 
dence. Finally, old and young are 
showing new interest in the problems 
of needed systemic change: revisions 
in existing conditions of trade, inter- 
national regulation of multinational 
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corporations, social reform and revo- 
lution in the developing countries, and 
the proper role of the developed 
countries in helping the countries of 
the Third World. 

Yet in their efforts to advance the 
cause of justice for humanity, the life 
style changers, the political activists 
and world-minded citizens of all ages 
in America are handicapped by the 
fact that they are living in a nation still 
dominated by the ideology of Madi- 
son Ave. On TV, over the radio, in 
our schools and newspapers, and with- 
in the intimate circles of some fam- 
ilies, we are still being taught that the 
more we spend, the more we con- 
sume, the better will be the condition 
of the American economy as well as 
humanity the world over. And almost 
unconsciously we are daily kneeling 
before the golden calf of infinite con- 
sumerism. 

In a world where nations spend 
more than 272 billion dollars on arma- 
ments,'!* we haven't yet faced up to 
the strategic and moral implications 
of living in a highly interdependent 
world with increasingly limited re- 
sources. We haven't yet formulated a 
sound theology of finitude or an ideol- 
ogy for the creation of a just order in 
America and the world. And we 
haven't yet discovered a new moral 
imperative which will motive us to 
share our bread willingly with the 
hungry of the world — for the sake of 
our own souls, our nation, and our 
common humanity. 
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Food 


and 
population: 
a 

closing 


circle 
by Philip A. Corfman, M.D., '50 


This article is based on Dr. Corfman’s 
presentation May 24 at the Senior- 
Alumni Symposium on “Food and 
Population.” He is director of the 
Center for Population Research, Na- 
tional Institute of Child Health and 
Human Development, Bethesda, Md. 


ommon sense commands that 

there is a link between food and 

population and an ultimate limit 
to both. World population must stop 
growing eventually and the issue is 
whether this control will come about 
by decreasing births or increasing 
deaths. 

The message of this presentation is 
based on the contention that a world- 
wide confrontation between food and 
population has not yet occurred. Cer- 
tainly there are countries such as 
Bangladesh where confrontation is oc- 
curring, and some Americans are mal- 
nourished, but these problems could 
be resolved by proper food distribu- 
tion if we only had the wits to apply 
what we know. But the world as a 
whole may have two or three decades 
to find a balance between population 
and food. There is time for positive 
action, there is room for some hope, 
and certainly no justification for stock- 
ing up on freeze-dried foods, grab- 
bing a gun, and heading for the hills. 
Such a retreat is morally suspect and 
pragmatically unrealistic. 

At the National Institutes of Health, 
Where the Center for Population 
Research is located, we do biological 
and social science research on Ameri- 
can population problems. The topics 
include demographic studies, the atti- 
tudes of Americans toward family 
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size, contraception, and abortion and 
research to develop and evaluate vari- 
ous contraceptive techniques. Our 
program is broad and complex but it 
is by far less complex and certainly 
less political than food and population 
issues. One of the problems in dealing 
with these issues is that the field is not 
overladen with facts. We have not yet 
even arrived at a commonly accept- 
able definition of an adequate diet. 
Nevertheless there is some increase in 
information available and I recom- 
mend the March 9 Science, which is 
devoted entirely to the food issue, and 
the September 1974 Scientific Ameri- 
can, which is composed of essays on 
various population topics, including a 
chapter on food and population. 


IN THE LAST few decades there have 
been swings between optimism and 
pessimism concerning food supplies. 
Recurrent famines have been the 
companions of mankind for centuries 
but during the depression American 
farmers dumped milk and eggs in or- 
der to maintain prices. During the 
Second World War there was severe 
famine in various parts of the world 
and millions of people died. Between 
1950 and 1963 there was an upswing in 
food production with concurrent opti- 
mism which turned into despair be- 
tween 1963 and 1967 when India, in 
particular, had severe food produc- 
tion problems. Then came the “Green 
Revolution” with its promise of mark- 
edly increased grain production. 
Three events seem to have precipi- 
tated the most recent alarm concern- 
ing food supplies. One was the USSR 
shortfall in wheat production coming 


at a time of increased Soviet commit- 
ment to produce meat, and the subse- 
quent purchase of American wheat at 
a time when American farmers were 
still being paid not to farm. The result 
was an increase in food prices in this 
country and decreased shipments to 
needy countries. The second event 
was the energy crisis and its four-fold 
increase in oil price. It’s frequently 
not realized how dependent is food 
production on energy supply. The 
third event was the leveling off of fish 
production in 1969 with no increases 
since. 

These swings between optimism 
and pessimism should not obscure the 
facts that there is an ultimate limit to 
food production and that the world’s 
population continues to grow. This 
growth occurs simply because more 
people are being born than die. On 
the average, people now have better 
nutrition than they had, living condi- 
tions have improved, and medicine 
has helped prolong life. We have a 
population problem because more 
children survive infancy. There has 
not been an increase in the birthrate 
but a decrease in the death rate. The 
western world has almost decreased 
its birth rate to compensate for the fall 
in death rate but the developing coun- 
tries have not and this is why their 
populations continue to grow. 


IN SOME COUNTRIES the birth rate is still 
40) births per 1,000 per year, which is 
what it was in the U.S. 100 years ago 
when the death rate was also high. 
Now the death rate in many countries 
is as low as 10 deaths per 1,000, which 
means that such a population grows 
by 30 people per 1,000 per year, or 3% 
a year. 

Prospects for an early and rapid fall 
of birth rates to equal the lower death 
rates are not good. Zero population 
growth will occur in time if every 
woman has only one daughter. This 
means that if American women were 
to reduce their fertility this much to- 
day it would take decades for us to 
achieve zero population growth since 
there is proportionately an excess 
number of women of childbearing 
age. Such a calculation doesn't: in- 
clude legal and illegal immigration 
which also add several million people 
to our population each year. 

If such delay in population stabili- 
zation faces the U.S. the problems of 
control are much greater for the 
world. There is little doubt that the 
population of the world will approach 
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six or seven billion by the end of this 
century and double again one or two 
decades later and that most of this 
growth will be in the developing 
world. 

The most serious food problems re- 
side in these less developed countries. 
Some of the essential characteristics 
of these countries are summarized in 
this table, which was derived from a 
variety of sources including the De- 
partment of State, the World Bank, 
and the Population Reference Bureau. 


we cant define normal nutrition, cer- 
tainly we cannot define undernutrition 
with precision. 

However, we know too well the 
clinical stages of starvation. The indi- 
vidual loses fat, then muscle mass. 
The liver decreases in size and loses 
some of its critical functions. The lin- 
ing of the stomach and the intestinal 
tract becomes thin so that whatever 
food is consumed is not well ab- 
sorbed. The individual also develops 
diarrhea and the stomach produces 


The Importance of Development 


Annual per capita GNP 

Percent of world population 
Annual population growth 
Percent of income spent for food 
Percent of food from cereals 


Percent “undernourished” 


Life expectancy 


Tons of food produced per hectare 


The developed countries include 
most of western Europe, the Soviet 
Union, Japan, Canada, the United 
States, Argentina, Chile, Oceania and 
the Union of South Africa. In general 
the distinguishing characteristic is an 
annual GNP per capita of $800. There 
is a subcategory of developing coun- 
tries, termed “least developed,” 
where the per capita GNP is under 
$250. 

The table demonstrates the double 
and triple jeopardy experienced by 
developing countries. They make up 
75% of the world’s population, they 
double their population at least every 
35 years, they spend 80% of their in- 
come on food, most of their calories 
come from cereals, life expentancy is 
almost half that of developed coun- 
tries, and their food productivity is 
remarkably less than developed coun- 
tries. 

The definition of “undernourished” 
is not fully accepted. The percentage 
shown is a rough estimate. We have 
difficulty defining a healthy diet and if 
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Developed 
countries 


Less developed 
countries 


Less than $800 Over $800 


TO% 25% 


2% or more Less than 2% 


80% 20% 
25% 3% 


40 years 70 years 


1 ton 6.4 tons 


less hydrochloric acid so there is a 
paradoxical decrease in appetite. 


WITH PROLONGED undernutition the in- 
dividual’s blood pressure falls and the 
pulse rate decreases. The victim often 
develops swelling of the extremities 
because of an imbalance between the 
fluid inside and outside cells. Women 
develop irregular menstrual cycles 
and men become impotent. The psy- 
chological changes include aimless 


restlessness, apathy and _ self- 
centeredness. Starving populations 


seldom revolt. Death comes from di- 
arrhea and incurrent infections which 
are exacerbated by starvation. 

Such acute starvation is relatively 
rare in the world today but since the 
population has grown so much the ab- 
solute number of starving people is 
certainly greater than it was during 
some of the famous famines of histo- 
ry. Equally serious is endemic malnu- 
trition seen everywhere in people 
with poorly balanced diets, be they 
Hindu vegetarians, American teenag- 
ers, or obese Kuropeans. 

What are some of the things that 


can be done? First, we can be intelli- 
gent about our own nutrition. We can 
cut down junk foods and stop the em- 
barrassment of exporting them. We 
can cut down on animal fat and ani- 
mal protein, both of which are expen- 
sive, hazardous to our health if con- 
sumed in large amounts, and 
epitomize the waste and extravagance 
of the western world. 

Women can breast feed. It is both 
tragic and ridiculous that so many 
woman all over the world feel that it is 
indelicate to breast feed, when the 
fact is that human milk is cheaper, saf- 
er, more convenient, protects from in- 
fections, and has some contraceptive 
effect. 

Food production can be increased. 
It has been estimated that only 50% of 
the world’s usable land is in use but 
the problem is that much of this un- 
used land is in countries which are 
sparsely populated. The increased use 
of fertilizers and higher yield of grain 
varieties from the “Green Revolu- 
tion,’ more irrigation and pesticides 
will be more effective in increasing 
food supplies than in farming new 
land. 

Literacy should be increased. It has 
been estimated that it costs about $8 
to teach someone to read and write. 
This is a remarkably small investment 
for the tremendous benefit education 
can provide in such relevant topics as 
improving farming techniques and 
family planning. 

And last, the world needs to control 
its population growth. This can be 
done by increasing the age of mar- 
riage, by decreasing the marriage 
rate, and by decreasing fertility. All 
three actions require individual de- 
cisions, and certainly can’t be forced. 
Individual couples will not. restrict 
their family size unless they perceive 
such control as a means to improve 
the well-being of their children and 
themselves and this perception de- 
pends on the prospects of improved 
living conditions, better food, and 
better medical care. Often it de- 
pends on the expectation that at least 
one son will survive to provide care 
when the couple is old and to see to 
proper burials. 

So food and population are linked 
in a closing and dynamic circle: each 
is part of the other’s cause and solu- 
tion. Food and population and econ- 
omic and social development are indi- 
visibly linked and improvements in 
one depend on improvements in all 
the others. 
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Learning 


and 
teaching 


by Charles T. Murphy 


Retiring Professor of Classics 


This article is abridged from a talk 
the writer gave to Zeta of Ohio chap- 
ter of Phi Beta Kappa May 1, 1975, 
when 70 members of the class of 1975 
were initiated into membership. Also 
initiated were seven juniors. The 78 
seniors in Phi Beta Kappa, including 
eight who were elected as juniors, 
represent over 12 percent of the class 
of 1975. A cumulative grade point av- 
erage of at least 3.29 is required for 
candidacy. 


feel I have come full circle. In my 

first year at Oberlin, I was asked to 

address Zeta Chapter. Now, in my 
final year of teaching, here I am again. 

My subject then was “Utopias, An- 
cient and Modern,” and I remember 
that I urged the students not to give 
up their efforts to create a more per- 
fect world. Now, nearly 30 years la- 
ter, I have lost most of my hope for 
utopia on this earth, or in this life. 

My title today puts learning before 
teaching. This is not only true chrono- 
logically (meaning that to teach a sub- 
ject one first has to learn it), but also in 
order of importance. The learning 
process is continually bound up with 
the teaching process, and one of my 
strongest convictions is that one who 
has ceased to learn has lost effective- 
ness as a teacher. 

From the other side of the coin, the 
obligation to teach a subject is the 
strongest incentive to learn it really 
thoroughly. In my own experience, | 
never really learned the niceties of 
Greek grammar until I began to teach 
a course in Greek composition for 
classics majors. 

In this connection, I still remember 


vividly my first experience of meeting 
a class as a young instructor (I had 
taught before, but only in tutorial ses- 
sions). | was quaking in my boots and 
I mentioned my apprehension to an 
older man who had been one of my 
teachers before, to my amazement, he 
had suddenly become a colleague. He 
patted me on the back and said, “Just 
go in, dear Charles, and be yourself. 
Youll wow them.” If I did not wow 
that first class, at least they did not 
throw erasers at me. I must admit, 
however, that I have never been able 
to face a class of any size without a 
feeling of nervous tension and appre- 
hension at the outset. This is probably 
a good thing: it has kept me on my 
toes and awake; woe to the professor 
who falls asleep during his (or her) 
own lecture.” 


THERE ARE VARIOUS views as to how a 
teacher undergoes self-renewal by 
learning. To use a crude and some- 
what inexact analogy: to some a 
teacher is like a well or cistern. The 
future teacher is filled with know!- 
edge in college and graduate school. 
and then begins to dispense it — pour 
it on, so to speak — to students. Every 
once and so often the well must be re- 
plenished. This is the justification for 
long summer vacations, regular sab- 
batical leaves, etc. They are meant to 
give the teacher time for broad read- 
ing in the field and intensive study of 
the particular specialty. Those not in 
the field believe such practices are a 
form of feather-bedding. I can assure 
you from personal experience. that 
time free from daily teaching duties is 
an absolute necessity if a scholar is to 


keep abreast of the material in the 
specialty. 

Business firms have recognized this 
fact in recent years and many have 
been granting “quasi-sabbaticals” for 
their executives. 

Another analogy compares the 
teacher to an ever-flowing spring 
which replenishes itself out of the 
ground it waters — namely the stu- 
dents. Situations in which students 
teach their professors are various. I 
believe that every college teacher 
feels a thrill of pleasure when one of 
the students presents new facts in the 
teacher's own field, or a new and orig- 
inal interpretation of facts already 
known. I recently had a_heart- 
warming experience when some of 
my former students presented a series 
of papers at a colloquium on “Classi- 
cal Antiquity and the Comic Spirit” to 
honor my approaching retirement. I 
was genuinely proud to have been one 
of the teachers of these promising 
young scholars. 

But we are taught by our students in 
other, less academic ways — often in 
quite practical ways. In 1938, while I 
was teaching at Harvard, the Republi- 
cans won a local election in Boston. 
This was an unprecedented event ina 
city dominated by James Curley and 
his Democratic machine. The day af- 
ter the election, there was a heated 
and profound discussion at the head 
table of the Faculty Club. Various 
pundits from the departments of po- 
litical science, history and economics 
analyzed the results in depth, seeking 
signs of national trends, etc. This was 
a time when FDR was at the height of 
his popularity. Next day I asked one 
of my students, who had been work- 
ing for the Democratic organization in 
Boston, to explain the unexpected 
event. His reply was simple and di- 
rect: “They had more cars to get out 
the vote than we did.” The reply 
taught me not to trust overly intellec- 
tual analyses of political events. 


ANOTHER THING I have learned (partly, 
at least, from my students) is not to 
categorize or “pigeon-hole” my _ stu- 
dents. The young instructor is likely 
to divide students simply into two 
classes: good students and bad stu- 
dents. At most, the instructor may in- 
clude a third group — those “medio- 
cre’ students about whom the 
instructor's mind has not yet been 
made up. Eventually, the instructor 
learns (or should) that students who 

continued on page 30 
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The 
redundant 
generation? 


What you can learn about 
credit/no entry by 
studying a diverse 

student body and 
a diverse faculty 


by Cleve A. Canham 


——————— ee ee ee ee 


The writer is a professional journalist 
who resides in Amherst, Ohio. Last 
winter, when the assistant editor's po- 
sition was vacant, he spent two 
months on campus in a temporary ca- 
pacity. This arttcle is based on ran- 
dom interviews of dozens of faculty 
and students. 


f difference of opinion can be 

considered as what it takes to 

make a horse race, Oberlin is a vir- 
tual race track of opinions on the sub- 
ject of grading, competition — for 
grades and use of the credit-no entry 
option. The controversy is neither 
rampant nor strident, but there is a 
diversity of views about what the New 
York Times has described as a horse 
of a decided color in a Nov. 21, 1974, 
headline: “Race for Grades Revives 
Among College Students; Cheating 
and Anxiety Rise.” 

In essence, the Times found, in re- 
ports from correspondents at a score 
of campuses, competition “displacing 
the excitement and risk of learning” 
and leading to a decline in pass-fail or 
credit-no entry type courses. “[Stu- 
dents] have apparently come to be- 
lieve that a mere ‘pass’ on the report 
card would not show up as well as an 
‘A. ” But “belief” is not synonymous 
with wild abandon, an assumption 
which the figures on Oberlin’s former 
semester plan for Cr/NE, reported in 
the Times, would tend to support as 
the current situation. 

“At Oberlin, 63 percent of the fresh- 
men took ungraded courses in 1970. In 
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1972, the proportion among freshmen 
had declined to 28, and in February 
1973, according to the College’s 
figures, the percentage of freshmen in 
ungraded courses had declined to 16,” 
said the Times. 


WHAT MAKES any informal Oberlin 
study of Cr/NE and grades — or 
ABC-no entry — confusing is that 
while such news stories about fading 
away of Cr/NE and the emergence of 
“grade grubbing” may seem true 
enough at some point in many conver- 
sations on campus, there are enough 
permutations of these views — and 
even some outright dissent from them 
— to suggest either that the issue is 
multi-faceted, or that the people ex- 
pressing these views do not talk (or 
perhaps listen) to one another very of- 
ten: 

The latter impression is also en- 
forced by the surprising lack of repet- 
itive phrases among those discussing 
one grading mode or another. 
Maybe it’s just a case of original 
thinkers. At any rate, the impression 
obtained is that if you were to divide 
antagonists and advocates into sepa- 
rate convention halls, you probably 
still would have a free-for-all in each. 

Take Cr/NE to begin with. Here 
one finds perhaps the closest thing to 
unanimity in the belief that interest in 
it is down, mixed with a general feel- 
ing that Cr/NE is not exactly a hot 
subject. Regardless of how its faults 
may be perceived, it’s not likely to be 
scrapped, is the typical opinion. As 
one student put it: “Its the one thing 
that will survive the Fuller era.” 

Still, the feeling that Cr/NE is de- 


clining varies even among those who 


might be considered proponents. 
One faculty person who seemed 
highly quizzical of the Times story 
and defensive of students suggested 
that Cr/NE simply “has stabilized at a 
fairly low level,” and offered instead 
these possibilities for discounting 
gloom-and-doom forecasts of compe- 
tition’s effect on Cr/NE enrollment: 
(1) A change in college rules which al- 
low a student to select one or all 
courses Cr/NE, rather than demand a 
wholesale either-or selection each se- 
mester; (2) Dropped distributional re- 
quirements, removing courses that 
might be unappealing and-or risky in 
the student’s program; and (3) The 
“influence” of the Experimental Col- 
lege. 

The possible effects of ExCo upon 
Cr/NE were shrugged off by others. 
A few, among faculty, students and 
administration, think interest in 
Cr/NE actually may have increased 
since the new rules allowing individu- 
al course selection were adopted. 
Others unhesitatingly assert that 
Cr/NE use is down, but again inter- 
pretations vary. “When the economy 
is in trouble,” said one faculty person, 
“people want competitive evidence 
that will help them.” Some students 
think it’s the parents that want the evi- 
dence — especially the less affluent 
and cost-conscious families that want 
something more concrete than a cred- 
it to show for their sons’ and daugh- 
ters achievements at Oberlin. Such 
students may be reluctant to take 
Cr/NE and feel the parental pressure 
to produce grades. 

One faculty person to be on leave 
next year says flatly that the widest 


use of Cr/NE most likely is among 
“those students who face a chance of 
getting a bad grade. Even among the 
students philosophically committed to 
Cr/NE, they use it to manipulate their 
records.” 


WHAT Was oR still is the philosophy 
underlying Cr/NE, and how possible 
is it for a student to “manipulate” with 
it? 

The “public image” of Cr/NE at 
the time it was promoted in its various 
forms throughout the country was an 
“easy out” for slothful students. Yet 
this image was “offset by two reali- 
ties,’ a faculty person explained: One 
was the tendency of some good stu- 
dents to believe that Cr/NE was-a 
good thing, and the other was the 
unquenchable curiosity of some stu- 
dents “to see how they were doing” 
and consequently choose letter grades 
over Cr/NE.  An_ idealism was 
grounded in much advocacy of 
Cr/NE; some faculty and administra- 
tion, however, see the idealism as pri- 
marily a student element, and the Col- 
lege position as having been more 
practicable in wanting to relieve 
pressure on students to compete and- 
or achieve. Mixed with this idealism, 
one faculty person observed, was an 
impatience with grades as “kid stuff” 
and a self-confidence that allowed for 
a view of themselves as at a level of 
academic accomplishment that would 
permit them to “coast for a while.” 
One must also remember the period 
of American history in which Cr/NE 
was incubated. A lessening of student 
involvement with academic interests 
coincided with increased political ac- 
tion and New Left activity against the 
Vietnam War. A faculty person in 
history charts the historical perspec- 
tive: 

A “benign atmosphere” prevailed 
and there was a “utopian aspect” to 
the hope that qualitative and not 
quantitative study would yield more 
to the student. Ina real sense, failure 
could be avoided twice: in the fact of 
the grade for the particular task com- 
pleted, and in the repercussion upon 
the student seeking a graduate niche 
or a corporate position. “A double 
failure was avoided and challenge 
was encouraged.” 

But social and economic factors be- 
gan to merge and erode the appeal of 
Cr/NE. In the field of history alone, 
“the market dropped out about four 
years ago, and history majors began 
to look to law and medicine for the 
careers that were becoming fewer in 
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history. A surge of moral passion (the 
Nader phenomenon) coincident with 
feminist militancy (the law school 
boom) sharply curtailed the de- 
emphasis of grades. 

Once again competition for grades 
began to appear, and with it so-called 
grade inflation. (A national survey of 
197 institutions, conducted by Arvo E. 
Juola of Michigan State University 
and reported in the Chronicle of 
Higher Education Oct. 7, showed an 
average increase of .404 or about half 
a letter grade between 1960 and 1973.) 

Grade “inflation” may have been 
affected through the philosophy of 
avoiding failure, but other factors 
were present, this history teacher ex- 
plained: “Students were better pre- 
pared, the concept of the option be- 
gan to be pervasive, and general 
education requirements disappeared 
not only among courses but within 
courses (the choice of a term paper or 
final exam became more popular). 
An “artificial inflation” immediately 
obtained at Oberlin with the elimina- 
tion of all grades below C minus. 


SOME STUDENTS and faculty question 
whether anyone can “manipulate” a 
grade point average or a transcript, 
pointing out that anyone skilled in 
reading the structure of a transcript 
can detect excessively evasive use of 
no-entry. 

Although concern is expressed 
about someone getting an “easy” di- 
ploma through Cr/NE, somewhat less 
is expressed about employing it in the 
way of a ruse for grad school, since 
admittance pressures, real or imag- 
ined, are presumed to work a deter- 
ring effect on the student. Almost 
every faculty person interviewed 
knew in his/her experience at least 
one student with massive Cr/NE and 
a not-to-be-denied drive toward grad- 
uate school. Call it luck, “an ability to 
impress people,” blazing undergradu- 
ate achievements, or “something extra 
— like two years of Arabic” was the 
way one student sized up these almost 
legendary assaults on the grade- 
conscious grad schools. 

And one should not forget “written 
recommendations” — a vital part of 
the Cr/NE and grades-no entry sys- 
tems. It does not seem to be a wide- 
spread belief, but nevertheless more 
than a few faculty say that a truly bril- 
liant Cr/NE student with good evalu- 
ations will get a second look from 
those grad schools that look closely at 


transcripts — though such claims are 
not being made for medical and law 
schools. One instructor sees a variety 
of grad-school response: the schools at 
one end may dismiss grades and look 
at recommendations; others will as- 
sign grades to Cr/NE; still others will 
ask for grade equivalents. 

The problem is that the grad 
schools, if they do not flatly refuse to 
countenance Cr/NE, very often say 
one thing and do another, some at 
Oberlin believe. The various “horror 
stories” one hears about application 
for graduate school would seem to in- 
dicate that the inscrutable procedures 
of some grad schools can be every bit 
as handicapping as the allegedly in- 
scrutable Cr/NE transcript. A “really 
brilliant” student with Cr/NE and de- 
tailed evaluations was rejected at one 
prestigious grad school, and_ only 
dogged checking by some Oberlin fa- 
culty disclosed that a secretary — not 
an evaluation committee — had sum- 
marily dismissed the transcript when 
she didn’t see letter grades. 

A number of faculty find a full 
range of intellect represented by those 
choosing Cr/NE. Some keep corre- 
sponding letter grades tor those who 
are aiming for grad school, because 
they recognize problems of Cr/NE 
acceptance. Registrar Bob Jackson 
thinks the prevalent student concern 
over Cr/NE at Oberlin is among those 
students doing well in courses desig- 
nated Cr/NE by the instructor — 
leaving the student no option for a let- 
ter grade. But on the faculty side, at 
least one instructor mentioned his 
frustration at not being able to award 


an A-plus to a good student who chose 
Cr/NE. 


THE “WRITTEN EVALUATION” can be a 
touchy point with traditionalists, at 
least one of whom called it part of a 
“heads I win, tails you lose” system. 
Accordingly, the students are seen as 
minimizing their academic risks with 
Cr/NE and asking for evaluations if 
they do well in their courses. Chal- 
lenging innovationists point to paral- 
lels throughout the educational system 
for “written evaluations” and they ook 
askance at traditionalists, like this one, 
who pass a student or grant credit 
even though they may be “deserving” 
of a no-entry. (The matter of passing 
such students cuts across the question 
of Cr/NE and grades-no enry into the 
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area of the culturally disadvantaged 
student: a particularly fluid area of 
opinions to be considered at a later 
point in this article.) 

One innovationist said he knew a 
traditionalist who had not recorded a 
single failure in two years, and agreed 
with a recurring impression from this 
study that an older traditionalist seg- 
ment may be the most lenient (or 
sympathetic, one student said) in use 
of no-entry, while a younger innova- 
tionist segment may be “tough” with 
no-entries. A belief in the efficacy 
and necessity of considerate evalua- 
tions seems to go hand-in-hand, 
among innovationists, with a scrupu- 
lous use of no-entry, and vehement 
opinions are found in this area. 

One teacher said: “I think the 
credit-no entry system can be viable if 
the advisory system is ‘solid, and if 
written evaluations are good: it’s too 
easy to fall into repetitive phrases in 
writing them. But maybe we're de- 
luding ourselves [over Cr/NE] if the 
students still want to know what their 
grades are.” 

Another instructor remarked about 
a colleague who returns all students’ 
papers with just “Cr/NE” written on 
them. “I think this is an indolent re- 
sponse. You can limit your courses if 
you don't want pedagogical prob- 
lems.” 

This instructor also notes the im- 
portance of written evaluations to 
Cr/NE, but thinks that even with 
standardized evaluations, an indica- 
tion is given of what the instructor 


means — “whether a B is strong or 
weak.” 
SOME EQUALLY adamant views are 


shared by both teachers and students 
on the subject of courses designated 
all Cr/NE by the instructor. Opyposi- 
tion is often firm, and these opponents 
say the student has been denied a 
“chance” or a “right” to a letter grade. 
Others have mixed views. Some say 
the option should definitely be avail- 
able on all upper-level courses, and 
some instructors emphasize that cer- 
tain courses do not lend themselves to 
letter grading — an advanced foreign 
language conversational course, for 
instance, “in which the standards by 
which you would grade are amor- 
phous.” 

Whatever the particular merits and 
defects of Cr/NE, it would seem that 
the system is not dying out at Oberlin, 
nor with it a certain idealistic motiva- 
tion of learning for the sake of learn- 
ing (some students say it’s primarily 
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the affluent, free of parental grade- 
consciousness, who enjoy this privi- 
lege). While the belief is common 
that “only outstanding academic per- 
formance gets one into medical school 
or a top law school,” many recognize 
that outstanding academic perfor- 
mance is not given only by those ob- 
taining letter grades; some are brave 
(or foolish or rich enough, perhaps) to 
challenge grad schools with Cr/NE 
records (though surely it’s the rare 
person who will do so in the “hard” 
sciences, unless perhaps the student 
has taken precautions to provide 
letter-grade equivalents for a coope- 
rative school). And “manipulation” 
with Cr/NE isn’t a perjorative con- 
cept even to innovationists who hold 
with high academic standards. One 
professor explained it this way: 

Interest in Cr/NE may be down, 
but a shift to grades is less a sign that 
Cr/NE is a failure than that these stu- 
dents have practical needs to meet. 
The pressure to get a job is greater 
than the pressure to enjoy an educa- 
tion. Students are using Cr/NE to ex- 
plore subject areas, but also to protect 
their grade point average, and the 
system is still working. Students are 
revealing a combination of academic 
motives and political motives: the aca- 
demic is Cr/NE use, and the political 
is grade consciousness. 

Dissent comes sharpest in the 
sciences. One professor said: “The 
question in my mind is why, after a 
student has proven to himself, 
through use of Cr/NE, that he can 
handle college work here, he should 
continue to avoid grades. It sounds 
almost like a religious issue, as if he’s 
taken a vow.” 

But vows can be renounced, and 
the individual renunciation may loom 
to defy the hasty generalists in the 
popular press, and to escape the the- 
orists in their armchairs. 

One morning during Winter Term, 
a religion senior with graduate school 
plans “after a year off” sat over a cup 
of coffee in the Snack Bar and talked 
about Cr/NE and grades. 

“My roommate is taking all Cr/NE 
because he feels less pressure that 
way. I was taking Cr/NE courses, 
but I began to internalize the pressure. 
I tend to be a perfectionist, and the 


pressure I felt to excel, even with 
Cr/NE, got to me. So I switched to 
grades. Now my attitude is that I do 
the best job under the circumstances. 
I take grades and don’t worry about 
them.” 


IN A BOOK entitled “University for All” 
published in 1973, George Z. F. Bere- 
day wrote: “American educa- 
tion quite consciously uses nov- 
elty as a vehicle to provide excite- 
ment, to break down boredom and 
monopoly, and thus to keep education 
sparkling. This very attitude that 
‘change is normal’ as well as the great 
variety in curricular schemes appear- 
ing as a result, sets the USA apart as a 
highly innovative country.” 

One novel use of the grades-no en- 
try mode may not necessarily set edu- 
cation sparkling, but it does send 
some faculty eyebrows rising. 

Teachers are “appalled” and 
“shocked” to find some students ask- 
ing for a no-entry in their courses — in 
effect, for “failure,” with no opportu- 
nity to “make up work” as with an in- 
complete, and no credit for what they 
may have done in the course. 

Why would they ask for no entry? 

To avoid a C minus or even a B — 
an indication of how seriously stu- 
dents regard the grad school admit- 
tance scrutiny, and also, say some 
dismayed or angry faculty, of what 
ethical compromises students feel 
forced, and willing, to make. 

One instructor told of two students, 
sure they were doing no-entry work, 
who “came around to check up. One 
was distressed when he got a C.” 

But this practice may exist only at 
one extreme, as various of those per- 
sons interviewed indicated. Some fac- 
ulty said they had yet to encounter it. 
it. Among those who have, reactions 
varied: One said he “read out” a stu- 
dent who asked for a no-entry; anoth- 
er said simply, “I gave it [no-entry] to 
him.” 

Whether or not requested no-entries 
are being made at one extreme of the 
total student body, that is, among a 
“few,” students generally do not regis- 
ter much surprise at the mention of 
these reported cases. One philoso- 
phy major with law-school aspirations 
said he doesn’t believe students “tie- 
in’ the ABC-no entry mode to any in- 
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tuitive values. 
there,” he said. 

One teacher said he “probably” 
would not go along with a request for 
a no-entry, but saw the “informal 
drop” as acceptable. “I think that the 
student still learns something when 
confronted by a course that presents 
him problems he can't resolve any 
other way.” Another believes that the 
bulk of no-entries are received by stu- 
dents who sincerely want to pass a 
course, but that an observable in- 
crease in “informal drops” may pre- 
suppose wider attempts to avoid un- 
desireable grades. Therefore, 
requested no-entry may be used “by 
some of the students some of the 
time” for just this purpose. 


“The system is just 


A sTuDENT who has since transferred 
from Oberlin said that the only “moral 
consideration” he saw in the question 
of a student requesting no-entry im- 
pinges upon the teacher. “I’m more 
interested in what the teacher does, 
how he reacts, than in the student 
asking.” 

Some students see limited use of re- 
quested no-entry (“for one or two 
courses, for someone going to grad 
school’) as permissible. 

Clearly, unrecorded failure has a 
place in some students’ programs, but 
one might ask if there is any place at 
Oberlin for recorded but unsought 
failure. Some teachers believe there 
is, or at least a place for the next thing 
ialtedies |. 

“There is no way the student is held 
responsible for accepting the compet- 
itive situation of the grades-no entry 
system, said one young. instructor 
who favors an A through F system as 
“fairest.” 

Another thinks the reinstitution of 
“D” would allow for “more precise 
grading — there wouldn't be such a 
dropoff from C minus.” To the end 
of more precise evaluation, Samuel 
Carrier, assistant professor of psy- 
chology, has devised his own set of 
scales or graphs with which he at- 
tempts to measure what a student has 
learned relative to where he or she is 
in intellectual growth. 

But some students strongly disagree 
with the need for a “D” grade. “Giv- 
ing a D with three or four credits says 
nothing and is no benefit to the stu- 
dent,” said one woman. “It’s cheating 
the student to give himaD.” She also 
thinks that students “stomp on teach- 
ers who give no-entries” and that con- 
sequently the younger faculty in their 
first year or so of teaching “watch 
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their step’ — an opinion contrary to 
another student view that younger 
faculty tend to be more aggressive in 
their grading, either as defenders of 
the system or as unproven instructors, 
to themselves and to their students. 

This woman also favors a system 
whereby each student would enter a 
contract with the professor for a 
grade, and would be advised on what 
work was required to meet that grade. 
Such a plan would provide for re- 
doing of papers, say, or constant re- 
evaluation of student progress toward 
that grade. 


THE RE-EVALUATION process isn’t un- 
known now, of course, and some 
teachers say they use it when students 
complain about grades they believe 
are unfair. “I believe the teacher has 
an obligation to listen,” said one 
teacher. “But re-evaluation works 
two ways. Something I might have 
missed can make the grade go up, and 
similarly the grade might go down.” 

Some instructors think that inade- 
quate performance in a course ought 
to be recorded as such, yet feel that 
no-entry exacts a penalty both aca- 
demic and financial — and a penalty 
of increasing severity as educational 
costs rise and grad-school vacancies 
dwindle. One or two are more blunt, 
in a “don't-quote-me-but” preface to 
their opinion that “failure” through an 
F grade is an extremely unreasonable 
proposition in light of the cost of an 
Oberlin education. This view is stat- 
ed as part of a belief that education 
has become a commodity in a materi- 
alistic society. “Ideally one would 
say: Pay us $16,000, here’s your diplo- 
ma, now spend the next four years 
learning something,” one said. 

One student, highly doubtful that 
the College would reinstitute the F 
grade, said: “The college wants to 
protect its image — and failures don’t 
help.” 

To fail or not to fail: for both the 
student and the teacher now, it can be 
a choice of some heightened complex- 
ity. Nationally, the New York Times 
reports on “a growing and often fear- 
ful obsession with grades,” leading to 
“cutthroat competition.” At Oberlin, 
widespread agreement on cutthroat 
competition is missing. 

“I don't know if competition is gO- 
ing up or down,” said the professor 
who also questioned any consequent 
decline in Cr/NE. He said he was 
impressed with the “fairness” of his 
students in evaluating one another’s 


work (a teaching device he uses), and 
had noted a studious intensity among 
them, but declined (almost angrily it 
seemed) to posit a connection be- 
tween this intensity and “grade- 
grubbing” for admission to grad 
school in the face of a changing job 
market. 

He and other “letters and arts” 
faculty not in direct touch with the 
“hard” sciences, assume that’s where 
competition may show its fiercest 
forms; but strangely, the most non- 
intransigent view on competition was 
given by a professor who deals every 
day with pre-med students in a basic 
course area. (It is also a view that was 
characterized as “naive” when put to 
some faculty who hold to their opin- 
ion that competition is fierce.) 

This professor thinks there is a “seri- 
ousness” that has coincided, inde- 
pendently, of grad school pressures 
upon applicants. “About 1970 one 
could walk into the classroom and feel 
the seriousness. And this was a year 
before job pressures and grad school 
pressures accelerated.” He admitted 
that he might be “naive” to think his 
subject area is an “island” untouched 
by the competitive developments he 
sometimes hears exist elsewhere at 
Oberlin, but at the same time he 
thinks he would be remiss to discount 
the evidence of his own perceptions in 
his own contacts. 


A NON-SCIENCE professor “senses” 
competition in talking with students, 
but also feels that these students are 
“embarrased” about competition for 
grades, and that only a small number 
haggle with instructors for higher 
grades. 

Another teacher said he saw more 
haggling about grades a year ago 
than he did this year. 

Call it “competition” or “serious- 
ness,” almost all of those who gave 
their opinions don't see a fiercely com- 
bative situation among Oberlin stu- 
dents. 

“There’s competition between the 
kids and what’s out there,” said one 
student, indicating that “out there” 
meant the milieu of grad schools and 
job pressures. 

“I think people don’t compete for 
grades as much as they try to do their 
best; they are achievement-oriented 
and place a personal investment in 
their work,” said a sociology and phi- 
losophy senior. 

“The freshman class has the most 
serious kids I’ve seen. It’s frighten- 
ing,” said a senior who similarly dis- 
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counted 
Oberlin.” 

“It's hard to tell whether there js 
self-directed competition or competi- 
tion between students. It’s really diff,- 
cult to sort out,” said a psychology 
teacher. 

Others are more decided, and at 
least two of them, a senior who has 
done dormitory counseling and a 
teacher with varied student contact. 
think both kinds of competition have 
reached a frightening and disturbing 
pitch. The manifestation of such 
competition is in students who are 
“really wound up.” 

During the day they may seek out 
Psychological Services, but at night, 
when there has been nowhere to go, 
they release themselves with bouts of 
sobbing and near-hysteria at the 
dorm, said the student. It can be par- 
ental pressures for grades, grad- 
school ambitions, or both that cause 
them to vent, their emotions. 

The teacher sees competition as 
“fierce.” In what ways? “Students 
are hording individual bits of knowl- 
edge and not sharing, there’s cheating 
with open-book tests —at least 50 per 
cent of the students, P'd say. For many 
of them, there is no sense of guilt, be- 
cause they feel they are getting back 
at an invidious system.” 

This teacher believes that the di- 
lemma students face between devel- 
oping a philosophy of life or compet- 
ing in academic matters leads to 
self-hatred. 

According to this view, this is just 
one student problem stemming in part 
from an allegedly hypocritical grad- 
ing system, “faculty arrogance” 
(“some of the best won’t bother with 
blacks”), and faculty preference for 
the most academically-developed stu- 
dents. “These teachers want the high 
flyers. Theyre easier to teach, and 
they're an intellectual challenge.” 

Furthermore, some faculty are ac- 
tually afraid of physical reprisal if 
they don’t pass a black student, it was 
stated. But among “the smart” stu- 
dents, hostility arises with the realiza- 
tion that an undeserved grade is a 
form of racism, and from an appre- 
hension that once out in the “world,” a 
real lack of preparation may only 
reinforce the racism there and leave 
them ill fit to progress in careers. 

Yet, in talking with some students 
black and white, the impression is that 
some of them are “high flyers” them- 
selves, or at least capable of “catching 
up to Oberlin work, even with disad- 
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vantaged backgrounds. Nor is there 
any corroborating view of special 
treatment through grading. 

Another teacher dissents, though, 
claiming that the percentage of stu- 
dents pressuring faculty for higher 
grades is small, “but that the number 
doing this within the minority com- 
munity is higher than it should be.” 

He also cites a “consumer aware- 
ness” at one end of the student body: 
“Those who will say ‘I’ve paid $5,000 
and you're not being fair.’ ” 

And yet another teacher thinks that 
“special treatment” may be all right if 
it is openly recognized. “A problem 
develops when an institution pretends 
credit-no entry or grades-no entry 
work equally well toward all, and no 
special treatment for some exists.” 


Wuar 1s happening at Oberlin, then? 

One might not bet against the “su- 
per brilliant” all-Cr/NE student head- 
ing for grad school, but withhold the 
smallest bet on the “marginal student” 
with just a little Cr/NE in the wrong 
places. 

If there are “end runs” around the 
grading modes, real strengths may be 
revealed in some teachers’ deter- 
mined efforts to provide detailed eval- 
uations. 

The uncompromising use of the no- 
entry has its defenders and its seeming 
virtues; so too does “the benefit of the 
doubt,” where withholding it might 
prove unnecessarily ruinous to a stu- 
dent’s potential career and life. 

“Once I asked my roommate to 
‘look at the language of this passage,’ 
and she didn’t even know what I was 
talking about,” one woman with a 
prep-school education said. “She's 
not dumb; she just didn’t have the ad- 
vantages I had, and Id hate to see her 
cut up by the grading system.” 

Doubtless there is cheating, and 
“scheming to prevent others to per- 
form at their own abilities,” but the 
epidemic signs of cutthroat competi- 
tion, and the rarer occurrences of sab- 
otaging of experiments, are not re- 
vealed in discussions at Oberlin, as 
they are in the Times’ survey of “a 
score of campuses.” 

Obviously there is pressure upon 
students to achieve, for whatever rea- 
sons, but there is also pressure on 
faculty, some of whom feel com- 
pelled to keep supplementary rec- 
ords, or devise “more precise” meth- 
ods of measuring student work, with- 


in the 
systems. 

And in those subjects where a stu- 
dent's ability is likely to be readily 
seen — say in mathematics — the 
pressures upon faculty in more sub- 
jective course areas probably look 
foreign. 

Stories about the anxiety students 
feel can be bizarre. One student suf- 
fered nightmares about grades, and 
would awake in the middle of the 
night and begin to compute his grade- 
point average but on the basis of 
what he thought he was getting as a 
first-term freshman. 

Reports crop up of a “flat joyless- 
ness” among Oberlin students. John 
Olmstead, an English instructor, was 
quoted in the Times as saying he 
found students’ written papers “more 
conscientious, pedestrian and plod- 
ding than they were two years ago.” 

Class president Xavier Pi-Sunyer, 
M.D., in his 1955 class letter this year 
wrote: 

“What about the students? They 
seem busy, articulate, attractive, but 
somehow distant. They have come 
out of their Vietnam anti- 
establishment stance with what ap- 
pears to me to bea curious mix. Out- 
wardly, they are on the treadmill: 
working harder than ever, extremely 
achievement conscious, eager to go to 
professional and graduate schools. 
On the other hand, scratch the sur- 
face and there is still profound disen- 
chantment. You achieve because 
you ve got to live, you can’t beat the 
system, you have to look out for your- 
self. This attitude, while understand- 
able given the recent past, is also pro- 
foundly dangerous both in personal 
and societal terms. There is effort 
without commitment, struggle with- 
out faith, achievement without inter- 
nal goals. I come away from a cam- 
pus visit not soothed by the full 
libraries and the quiet peaceful 
scene, but worried about it. Those 
educators, politicians and parents 
who congratulate themselves on the 
end of radicalism and unrest had best 
look again. We may be educating a 
generation who are a great deal less 
healthy emotionally than the more 
rowdy ones were.” 


parameters of the grading 


ALL THESE observations, right or 
wrong, miss something more striking 
and revolutionary to a stranger's eyes: 
the elimination of “failure” as a con- 
cept with any place in the curriculum. 
One doesnt quite know whether to 
admire the modern student for posi- 
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tive thinking of an audacious and hu- 
manistic kind, or shrink away from re- 
visionist heresy. 

It is more than not having D or F in 
the grading system and students liking 
that; it’s more like some definition be- 
ing blanked out in their thinking, a 
word from another language almost 
untranslatable, to the point that dis- 
cussion of “failure” may not begin 
with common assumptions. 

“Flunking is an old-hat tradition, 
and it’s ingrained in some teachers’ 
beliefs,” said one student. 

Perhaps what we see is what some 
saw beginning in the late 1960's: “The 
idea that students should be tested not 
on weaknesses but on strengths was 
encouraged,” said a professor. “That's 
an extremely subtle point.” 

But the graduate schools that de- 
mand evidence of strengths and 
weaknesses have some students in a 
crunch. 

Solutions? Some think a college- 
wide GPA on every Oberlin transcript 
would ameliorate grad-school resist- 
ance to grading innovations. Others 
have no real solutions, but see a gener- 
ation facing unique problems. 

“This generation isn't like the ‘silent 
generation of the Fifties. Those 
were boom times, and we saw educa- 
tion as preparation for society's defini- 
tion of what was wanted. We be- 
lieved in some purpose for our 
education, some place waiting for us 
to fill. This generation is not sure it’s 
wanted. It’s the first redundant gen- 
eration of college graduates in histo- 
ry.” That from an Oberlin professor. 

Up against redundancy, some stu- 
dents have joined the grade grind. 
But there is a thought that should 
give them pause. It was delivered by 
Eleanor D. Macklin 54, a lecturer in 
adolescent psychology at Cornell's 
School of Human Ecology, at the 
Winter Term study of “Values and 
Goals in Higher Education.” 

An undergraduate raised a question 
about grad school pressures playing 
havoc with his personal life, and Ms. 
Macklin said: 

“Do you think the pressures are go- 
ing to be any less once you get into 
graduate school? They’re just begin- 
ning. When are you going to call a 
halt to them?” 
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LEARNING AND TEACHING 


continued from page 24 


seem to be bad may be very good in 
other areas — both in academic mat- 
ters and in areas involving action. Asa 
result, the teacher learns to treat each 
student as a unique individual. 

I can illustrate this by a story told 
recently by Prof. Daniel Moe in the 
Conservatory. He insists that when he 
went to college he was halfway com- 
mitted to entering the ministry. In his 
senior year, before applying for a 
seminary, he took, naturally enough, 
second year Greek to prepare himself 
for New Testament studies. He also 
took a course in choral conducting as 
an elective. On the last day of the se- 
mester, he learned that he had won a 
prize for being the member of the 
class “most likely to succeed in the 
field of religious, choral music.” An 
hour later he learned he had flunked 
second year Greek. He thereupon 
dropped his plan to enter the semi- 
nary and he went on to graduate work 
in composition and choral conduct- 
ing. I think I can speak for most of us 
at Oberlin when I say that through his 
compositions and presentations of 
great sacred music, Dan Moe is minis- 
tering to the Oberlin community in a 
far more vital and significant way than 
if he had become a parish minister. 

Although I dread the process (as do 
most teachers) of examining (or, 
“evaluating,” to use the polite eu- 
phemism) of students, I have long 
been interested in the reactions of 
both teachers and students to this 
semiannual ritual. 

A typical student method of han- 
dling exam questions is illustrated in 
the following story: A professor of 
theology at Harvard regularly gave 
for undergraduates a course on the 
Old Testament as literature. For years 
one of his examination questions was: 
“Name the kings of Israel.” Finally, 
one of his graduate assistants protest- 
ed that all students knew this was 
coming and they merely memorized 
the list the night before the exam. The 
professor thereupon changed his usual 
examination and asked a_ different 
question: “Distinguish the major and 
minor prophets.” One student, feeling 
betrayed by this after memorizing the 
list of kings, answered as follows: “Far 
be it for me to make any distinctions 
between such venerable men as the 
prophets, BUT — the kings of Israel 
are as follows.” The professor, we are 
told, was so delighted that he gave the 


student an A. In my department, we 
still use the label, “Kings of Israel an- 
swer” when we find that a student, be- 
ing well prepared on a certain topic, 
warps or shifts the exam answer 
around from the question given to the 
question for which the student had 
prepared. 


A SIMILAR sToRY is told about a pro- 
fessor of philosophy who for years 
asked the same final exam questions. 
This finally came to the attention of 
the dean who asked the professor, 
“Don't you think you should change 
your exams?” The philosopher  re- 
plied, “No, I prefer to keep on asking 
the same questions each year, but you 
should realize that I change the an- 
swers every year.” 

On the other hand, there is a story 
that is officially “owned” by Prof. 
David Anderson of the physics de- 
partinent: Tle has “dined out” on it for 
25 years and has graciously allowed 
me to use it. 

Again at Harvard, there were two 
distinguished theologians, one 
(George Foote More) a conservative 
traditionalist, the other a very radical 
defrocked Anglican priest (Kirsop 
Lake). They used to meet for lunch at 
the Faculty Club’s high table and nee- 
dle each other unmercifully. Other 
members of the faculty enjoyed these 
exchanges and crowded the table to 
listen in. One day, More announced to 
Lake, as he sat down, “Kirsop, I had 
an interesting dream about you last 
night. We were seated together at a 
table in a large, dimly-lighted room.” 

“Suddenly,” More said, “a disem- 
bodied hand appeared and began to 
write on a large chalkboard: ‘(1) Thou 
shalt have no other Gods but me. (2) 
Thou shalt not make any graven 
image, etc., and so on down through 
(8) Thou shalt not steal. (9) Thou 
shalt not bear false witness. (10) Thou 
shalt not covet. And you looked at 
me, Kirsop, in horror and _ said, 
‘George, I can never pass this test.’ 
And then I said, ‘Look!’ for the mov- 
ing hand wrote on and added these 
words: ‘Choose any six.’ ” 

I hope these remarks may suggest 
some of the pleasures and rewards to 
be found in the teaching profession. 
As I end my career as an active class- 
room teacher, what sticks with me 
and gives me most satisfaction is the 
affectionate memory of students | 
have taught — good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent, interesting always, and some- 
times funny. 
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Sports 


ichard P. Riendeau, former foot- 

ball coach at Rensselaer Polytech- 

nic Institute, has become Ober- 
lin’s new head coach of football and 
baseball and assistant professor of 
physical education. In addition to his 
coaching responsibilities, he will teach 
a course in physiology of exercise and 
one or more Classes in the general ac- 
tivity area. 

Riendeau, 42, replaces Cass Jackson 
who has become football coach at 
Morris-Brown University in Atlanta. 

Pat Penn, meantime, who has been 
basketball coach for the past two sea- 
sons and is also assistant professor of 
physical education, has been named 
chairman of the P.E. department by 
the Arts and Sciences Faculty Coun- 
cil. He succeeds Assoc. Prof. Ruth 
Brunner who was chairperson 1974-75 
after serving in an acting Capacity 
during 1973-74. 

Riendeau’s appointment is for three 
years. He is a graduate of Springfield 
College (1954) and has the master’s in 
physical education from _ Illinois 
(1956). He has been director of in- 
tramural sports and recreation at RPI 
since February 1973 after coaching 
football for 10 seasons. In 1973 he 
coached the semi-pro Metro Mallers 
of the Seaboard Football League. The 
team was in the league championship 
game but later was disbanded _ be- 
cause it could not obtain access to a 
stadium. 

While coaching at RPI, Riendeau 
(pronounced ree-YEN-dough) was 
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the school’s second Winningest coach 
with a 20-60-2 record. In 1966 RPI had 
its first winning season (5-4) in 17 
years. 

“The program at Oberlin is much 
like the one I found at RPI in 1963.” 
Riendeau says. “We do have a prob- 
lem of numbers (Nine of last year's 32 
players have graduated and five oth- 
ers, including quarterback Willie Mar- 
tinez and receiver Jay Greeley, are ex- 
pected to transfer to Morris-Brown), 
but experience has prepared me to do 
a better job than I did at RPI 12 years 
ago.” 

He is convinced that Oberlin can at- 
tract talented scholar-athletes because 
of its outstanding academic and ath- 
letic facilities. He feels he himself 
prefers coaching and teaching in a 
town like Oberlin in contrast to urban 
Troy, N.Y. He compares the Oberlin 
atmosphere to that of Canton, N.Y.. 
where he was freshman coach of foot- 
ball, basketball and baseball at St. 
Lawrence U. from 1958 to 1963. 

Prior to that, Riendeau was biologi- 
cal research assistant for the Army 
Medical Nutrition Laboratory at Fitz- 
simons Army Hospital in Denver for 
two years. He is the author of several 
articles on football for coaching jour- 
nals and co-author of articles on phy- 
siology. He is the developer of a foot- 
ball aptitude test which has been 
given to the Montreal Alouettes and 
Columbia and Norwich universities. 
It utilizes such measuring devices as 
an electric-eye timer and a stress 


guage. 


Riendeau 


Letters 


Answers Cynthia 

Please register my approval of the sugges- 
tion by Cynthia Letts Adcock ’61 in the 
March/April Alumni Magazine. It is an 
idea whose time has definitely come — 
again — and | agree that Oberlin would be 
a very logical place to develop — and a 
spectacular place from which to dissemi- 
nate — the Word. 

From the little I know about the College 
15 years after my graduation, it would ap- 
pear that the elitist strain is more firmly 
established than ever before, that Oberlin 
is solidly entrenched in the mainstream of 
higher education in this country, doing its 
public relations best to contribute to the 
maintenance and prefection of what Paul 
Cowan has called our “sterile paradise.” 
Thus I am not at all sanguine about the 
chances for Cynthia’s suggestion catching 
on — unless some dynamic, influential 
alumnus or administrator happens to no- 
tice her plea. 

The tragedy of American private educa- 
tion is that its salvation lies in a diametri- 
cally opposed direction to the one to 
which it has committed itself over the past 
half century. It has become a tool — bet- 
ter, perhaps, a plaything — of the mon- 
eyed interests who are not likely to relin- 
quish yet another institutionalized vehicle 
for self-perpetuation. 

In one sense, all private colleges (both 
large and small, both known and _ un- 
known), on the verge of pricing them- 
selves out of existence, compete for the 
identical clientele. I.e., those with sufh- 
cient funds to keep the green armies over- 
motorized, the buildings overheated and 
overlighted and overcarpeted, the food 
services consistently wasteful, the lounges 
ever more soft and fluffy, the pinball ma- 
chines and automatic bowling pin setters 
oiled. We are cultivating a breed of social- 
ly and economically parasitic diploma 
purchasers who view the four-year college 
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stint as a parenthesis in academic disney- 
land, while the official American dream of 
equality of educational opportunity (to 
say nothing of the official Oberlin dream 
of “Learning and Labor”) dies a ludicrous 
death. 
I'm listening, Cynthia; you’ve found me. 
Now, what do we do? 
Ropert G. Mowry 159 
Selinsgrove, Pa. 


What of Mcllrath? 


I had the genuine pleasure of returning to 
Oberlin for my 21st reunion in May. Many 
of us spent little time agonizing over cur- 
rent Oberlin problems, being more con- 
cerned with sharing how were getting 
along in our own lives, and with having a 
lot of fun. Anyway, the Fuller era is over 
and I think we have confidence that Ober- 
lin is surviving. The new administration 
appears to bode well. 

However, in any power struggle there 
are individual victims, and we found one 
victim of the Fuller debacle to be Bill 
Mellrath 54, associate director of admis- 
sions 1966-1972. Bill was fired by Presi- 
dent Fuller in a reorganization of the ad- 
missions department. 

My motive in writing this letter is a sim- 
ple one. It is that were I to be caught in a 
political struggle with, at the time, the 
wrong values and priorities, and were 
there a constituency that could be mobi- 
lized in my behalf, I hope someone would 
take the trouble to do it. 

I urge Bill's classmates, as well as young- 
er graduates whom he interviewed for ad- 
mission and supported as students with his 
warmth and concern — I urge these peo- 
ple to write to President Danenberg ask- 
ing that this particular episode of the Ful- 
ler administration be re-examined. It 
appears that Bill Mcllrath was badly 
served, directly, by Oberlin College and 
Oberlin is not the better for it. 

SUSANNE DuRLING 54 
New York City 


NOTICE 

Non-alumni parents of 1975 graduates 
are advised that this is the last issue of 
the Oberlin Alumni Magazine that 
you will be receiving under involun- 
tary circumstances. We hope you 
have found it a good supplement to 
the other mail you have been receiv- 
ing from Oberlin during the last four 
years. 

Over the years we have found that 
some parents wish to keep receiving 
the magazine after their children have 
graduated. If you, too, are of this 
persuasion, we will be pleased to keep 
you on the mailing list. Just phone or 
send us a letter or postcard. 


LL 
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Priorities are wrong 

If by chance we get a liberal as president 
of the U.S. in 1976, I nominate Robert W. 
Tufts “40 to head his Council of Economic 
Advisors. His article “Great Expectations” 
in the March-April issue shows him to be 
head and shoulders above establishment 
economists, including those serving as 
heads of the Council under recent Demo- 
cratic) presidents (not to mention, of 
course, the Republican ones, who have 
consistently employed 18th century men- 
talities). 

I long admired Leon Keyserling, who 
served under Truman and who labelled 
Lyndon Johnson's so-called “War on Pov- 
erty” a Band-Aid approach to the prob- 
lem. However, even Keyserling was not 
an ecological economist, which Tufts ap- 
pears to be. And Keyserling, perhaps be- 
cause his foundation is supported by 
George Meany and the AFL-CIO, never 
mentioned the military budget. 

Therein, too, lies my one disappoint- 
ment in Tufts’ piece on inflation — his fail- 
ure to mention our need for a shift in na- 
tional priorities, which has been a need for 
at least a decade. At present 37 percent of 
our federal taxes goes for current military 
expenditures, and, all told, 4 percent goes 
to pay for past and future wars. We're 
spending an estimated $25 billion a year 
on intelligence operations alone. 

Maintenance of hundreds of thousands 
of men and their dependents at hundreds 
of bases overseas is itself a heavy drain 
and an inflationary factor. In fact, over- 
militarization is a prime cause of “stagfla- 
tion.” We pay out billions of dollars, but 
scarce goods and services are not pro- 
duced by these billions that go into mili- 
tary hardware and hardware operators. 
We need housing, mass transit, health fa- 
cilities and restoration of our damaged en- 
vironment. A Bureau of Labor Statistics 
study indicates that money spent on those 
needs will create substantially more em- 
ployment than the same amount of money 
spent on the impedimenta of war, which 
frequently is obsolete even before it gets 
off the assembly line and certainly will 
feed no mouths and clothe no backs. Cost 
over-runs in military contracts are a na- 
tional scandal and an inflation maker. 

We hear from economists that they are 
followers of Keynes and rightly favor the 
federal government's pumping projects 
and money into the economy during a re- 
cession. But seldom do they specify that it 
makes an enormous difference what the 
money is spent for. All too many of our 
economists have been “military Keynes- 
ians,” who seemed to give the impression 
that billions spent for the latest bombers. 
missiles and nuclear submarines would be 
just as good as spending the money for hu- 
man needs. 

ELBERT R. Sisson 738 
Bryans Road, Md. 


Paternalistic? 

The 1970 alumni reunion directory was 
outrageous! Remember your forefathers 
and foreMOTHERS? You must. You 
know — the ones who believed men and 
women were equal and founded the first 
co-ed college. How dare you list women 
under their husbands’ and not their own 
names?! 

And that disclaimer, ie., unless specified 
Miss and Mrs. will be used instead of Ms. 
In other words, we can call them niggers 
as long as they don’t catch us doing it. It’s 
absolutely appalling!! 

Just in case you haven't noticed, there is 
a REVOLUTION going on. How about 
stepping outside your — paternalistic 
shangri-la one morning and see for your- 
self? Come on... Just one little peek can't 
TNE Gi ie) 

\Is. LORRAINE CONSUELO Rosa 70) 
Mis. ANTIGONE ROSENKRANZ 70) 
Boston, Mass. 


‘Tis true that the 1960 Directory of Oberlin 
Graduates and Former Students listed 
Lucy Stone of the Class of 1847 as “Mrs. 
H. B. Blackwell’ when everyone knew she 
didn't want to be called that. But Oberlin 
has heard of the above-mentioned revolu- 
tion and is willing to call (and list) Oberlin- 
ians according to individual wishes. The 
1970 reunion directory seems to indicate 
that a majority of the alumnae in that class 
either prefer to be known by their hus- 
bands’ last names or haven't found time 
to tell us what they want to be called. 
The hundreds of weddings reported each 
year for use in the “10,000 Strong” col- 
umns seem to indicate that a vast majority 
of Oberlin women agree with one 1973 
alumna who preferred use of her new hus- 
band’s name to the one she inherited from 
“Daddy.” Ed. 


Calls ERA Harmful 


[ am proud to bear the name of my grand- 
mother, a vigorous suffragette, and I spent 
three years as a Wac officer during World 
War II, receiving along the way a lone star 
for serving in a combat zone in the ETO, 
but I am unalterably opposed to the Equal 
Rights Amendment as a blanket proviso 
more apt to harm American womanhood 
than to help it. 

Women supporters of ERA, in their rash 
haste and zeal to wrest a new status for 
women, would destroy the many hard- 
won legal shelters for women now in 
effect. Organizations which are leading 
the fight for this measure, such as the 
American Association of University Wom- 
en, would kill the legal benefits along with 
the anachronisms and inequities. 

[t is not the quantity of change but rath- 
er the quality of a change which must al- 
ways be appraised. From the Yale Law 
Journal of April 1971 comes this significant 
statement: “The basic principle of the 
ERA is that sex is not a permissible factor 
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in determining the legal rights of women, 
or of men. This means that the treatent of 
ANY person by the law may not be based 
upon the circumstance that such person is 
of one sex or another. . . . The principle of 
the Amendment must be applied compre- 
hensively and WITHOUT exceptions. . . .” 

Thus, laws making a father primarily re- 
sponsible for support of his children 
would be struck down; laws taking into 
account the lesser physical strength of 
women would be invalidated: women 
would not only be eligible for the draft 
but also for combat duty; now under pro- 
tective laws of disability leave and dismis- 
sal, women could be easily forced out of 
jobs and replaced by men. 

Prof. Paul Freund of Harvard Law 
School states that ratification of the pro- 
posed 27th Amendment would end segre- 
gation of the sexes in the services, in pub- 
lic rest rooms and in prisons, threaten the 
dower rights of widows and “open a Pan- 
dora’s box of legal complications.” 

Chief Justice Sharp of North Carolina’s 
State Supreme Court, a woman, has seri- 
ous reservations about the ERA. “Women 
have gone through so much to get where 
they are now, that I’m in favor of not only 
equal rights for them, but some protec- 
tions too. .. . The amendment is not neces- 
sary. I think it might deprive women of 
some legitimate privileges and protections 
they ought to have.” 

Make no mistake. Many inequities exist: 
all should be corrected but each on its own 
merit. Aided by the fresh and current 
awareness of modern woman’s positive 
potential and just aspirations, these inequi- 
ties can be obliterated in two ways: first, 
court actions should require the enforce- 
ment of existing federal and state laws: 
secondly, new laws should be passed as 
necessary. In California legislation has 
been enacted wherein women have made 
major gains in matters of taxes, credit, 
community property and education. This 
is the proper way to win women’s rights! 

In the U.S. Congress a measure forbid- 
ding the granting of federal funds to any 
university which discriminated on the 
grounds of sex was enacted in 1972: subse- 
quently in 1973, a 100% increase occurred 
in the admittance of women to law 
schools!' Pursuing such courses in the 
courts and in the legislatures is the only 
way to guarantee flexibility for common 
sense and humanity and to ensure the pru- 
dent advancement of women’s equal 
rights. 

It is my strong conviction that this judg- 
ment is held by the overwhelming majori- 
ty of women in the U.S. who, alas, are too 
timid to voice their opposition to a strident 
minority and, to the jeopardy of their own 
welfare, are too silent. 

Mary Louise (GREEN) Gorpon 42 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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Staff 


Durwarp A. Baur, June 1] in Allen Memorial 
Hospital, Oberlin, at age 71. He retired from 
the department of buildings and grounds in 
1971. Mr. Bahr was a native of Keno, Ohio, and 
lived in Oberlin 50 years. 

He leaves his wife (Ruth Morrison 38), six 
children, nine grandchildren and a sister and 
brother. 


JoHN UrgQunart Jr., June 8 Allen Memorial 
Hospital, Oberlin, after a brief illness. He was 
foreman of the grounds department and had re- 
sided in Oberlin for 25 years. He was aged 64. 

Mr. Urquhart was an active member of the 
Oberlin High School Booster Club and was one 
of a group instrumental in the construction of a 
new high school stadium which was completed 
last fall. He was a member of Christ Episcopal 
Church and a trustee of the Center for the 
Sightless in Elyria. He was born in Hampton, 
Va. 

He leaves his wife, Mildred, three children 
and two grandchildren. 


Academy 


Myron E. Eppy, April 16 of cancer and general 
failing health. He attended the Academy 1907- 
09. For many years he lived in Rockton, II., 
and was an oxyacetylene and electric welder 
with Fairbanks Morse and Co. in Beloit, Wis. 
He leaves his wife, Hazel, a son and a daughter. 


1907 


LucitLe M. Hatwick, May 16 in San Diego. She 
was born in Eau Claire, Wis., July 20, 1883. 
From 1907 until her retirement in 1951, Miss 
Halwick was physical director of Whitworth 
College YWCA in Tacoma, Wash., and at a pri- 
vate school in Pasadena, taught physical educa- 


tion at Stockton (Calif.) High School and at the 
U. of California, ran her own school of dancing 
and arts (1925-37) and was physical director at 
Grossmont (Calif.) High School (1942-51). 

She made extensive tours in Europe and stud- 
ied dancing in England, Paris, Stockholm and 
Germany. She studied folk lore and dancing in 
Ireland and received a diploma from Belfast 
Academy of Music and Dancing. She attended 
the 1929 Centennial in Iceland and furnished 
programs for Fox West Coast Theaters for nine 
years. She was also interested in landscape 
painting. 


1908 


ELEANOR GARDNER Bearb, Feb. 19 in Minneapo- 
lis. She was the first chairman of the Minnesota 
State Civil Service Board and served as a board 
member 1939 to 1955. She headed the educa- 
tion department at Tufts College 1923-25 and 
then taught at colleges in California, South Car- 
olina and New York. A lifetime honorary mem- 
ber of the League of Women Voters, she was a 
past president of the Minneapolis chapter and a 
former vice president of the state organization. 
Born June 3, 1883, in Newton Falls, Ohio, 
Mrs. Beard attended the Academy 1902-03 and 
the College 1903-04 and 1905-06. In 1927 she 
married Harrington Beard, now deceased. 


1910 


Percy J. Essort, June 10 in New York City. For 
43 years he was associated with the Chase Man- 
hattan Bank of New York and its predecessor 
institutions. After three years at the R. L. Keny- 
on Co. of Waukesha, Wis., he became an assis- 
tant cashier at the National Park Bank of New 
York. During WWI he was a captain in the Air 
Force and then returned to the bank in 1919 as 
assistant vice president where he remained until 
1923 when he went to the Seaboard National 
Bank as vice president. He retained this title af- 
ter the Seaboard-Equitable Trust Co. merger in 
1929 and the Chase-Equitable merger the fol- 
lowing year. 

During the 1930’s Mr. Ebbott played a lead- 
ing role in the development of term loans — fi- 
nancing made by banks to corporations for two 
to ten-year periods. In 1935 he was appointed 
head of Chase National Bank’s commercial and 
banking relationship in the Midwest and the 
Southwest. He was promoted in 1947 to senior 
vice president and was elected president and a 
director in 1949. When Chase merged with the 
Manhattan Company in 1955, he was vice chair- 
man of the board of directors for a year. Al- 
though he retired from that position in 1956, he 
continued to serve as a member of the board of 
directors and chairman of the trust advisory 
board. 

Mr. Ebbott’s other banking activities in- 
cluded service in 1942 as president of the Asso- 
ciation of Reserve City Banks. In 1954 and 1955 
he was chairman of the New York Clearing 
House Committee and vice president of the 
New York Chamber of Commerce. He was a 
member of the executive council of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, the advisory council 
of the American Institute of Banking and the 
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board of trustees of the New York Bankers As- 
sociation. He was a director of Allied Stores 
Corp., the International Paper Co., American 
Export Lines, Moore McCormack Lines, Beld- 
ing Hemingway, Metropolitan Stores Ltd. and 
Revlon Inc. 

For more than ten years beginning in 1957, he 
was associated with the United Hospital Fund 
as a director, chairman and president. The fund 
honored him in 1971 with its distinguished di- 
rector award. He maintained an active interest 
in Oberlin as chairman of the College finance 
committee and a trustee from 1943 until 1965 
when he became an honorary trustee. He was 
also a trustee of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation. In 1950 he received the LL.D. from 
Lawrence College. 

Mr. Ebbott was born in Ft. Atkinson, Wis., 
Oct. 23, 1887. In 1923 he married the former 
Elizabeth Camp. He leaves his wife, sons John 
and Peter ‘50 and five grandchildren. 


EuNICE FAULHABER Maurer, Oct. 1, 1974, in San 
Diego, Calif. She was born in Fostoria, Ohio, 
July 2, 1887. Her mother, Sarah Emerine Faul- 
haber, attended the Academy 1883-84 and the 
College 1884-87. 

Prior to her marriage in 1912, Mrs. Maurer 
taught high school English and dramatics in 
Van Buren and DeGraff, Ohio. She also wrote 
articles which appeared in the Christian Science 
Journal, Sentinel, Herald and Monitor. Her hus- 
band, Oscar V. Maurer, was an electrical 
engineer and they lived in the Cleveland (Ohio) 
area for many years. He died in 1946. She 
moved to San Diego in 1961. She leaves a son 
and a daughter. 


sult 


Cora Moe Brown, May 13 at the Sarah Frances 
Nursing Home in Boonton Township, N.J., fol- 
lowing a long illness. Born Aug. 20, 1888, in 
Sturgis, Mich., she taught English in high 
schools in Sturgis and in Warroad, Minn., and 
then did graduate work at Columbia 1915-17. 
She was an editorial assistant for the “Encyc- 
lopedia of Social Sciences” in New York City 
from 1929 to 1935 and during World War II did 
similar work for the Army Medical Purchasing 
Office. In 1913 Mrs. Brown married R. Bertrand 
Brown ‘12. He died in 1964. She leaves daugh- 
ter Marilyn Manson, who attended the College 
1933-35, four grandchildren and four great- 
grandchildren. 


Epirn S. Gray, May 20 at Welcome Nursing 
Home in Oberlin where she had lived for the 
past five years. From 1918 until her retirement 
in 1948 she was a supervisor of statistical work 
in the Child Labor division of the Children’s 
Bureau in Washington, D.C. After receiving the 
M.A. from Oberlin in 1912 she taught econom- 
ics here for two years and prior to joining the 
staff at the Children’s Bureau she was a research 
fellow with the Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union and a teaching assistant at the 
University of Chicago. 

Miss Gray was born in Pittsburgh, Sept. 6, 
1888, and was the daughter of Georgetta Har- 
vey Gray who attended the Conservatory 1875- 
79. At the time of her retirement, Miss Gray re- 
turned to live in Oberlin where she was a 
member of First Church and the Oberlin Wom- 
en’s Club. 


1912 


ISABELLE V. KeNpic, Aug. 29, 1974, in Siascon- 
set, Nantucket, Mass. A resident of Sandy 
Spring, Md., she was stricken with a heart at- 
tack on the way to her summer home in Nan- 
tucket in July 1973 and had remained there 
since because of ill health. A former practicing 
psychologist at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital and the 
National Institutes of Health in Washington, 
D.C., Dr. Kendig was the wife of Howard B. 
Gill, a clinical criminologist and former profes- 
sor at American University. They were mar- 
ried in 1915. 

Born Sept. 11, 1889, in Chicago, she received 
the M.A. in 1930 and the Ph.D. in 1933 from 
Radcliffe where she was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa. She joined the staff of St. Elizabeth's 
Hospital in 1935 and was chief psychologist at 
VA hospitals in Tomah, Wis., and Baltimore be- 
fore returning to Washington, D.C., in 1955 as a 
research specialist in diagnosis with Rorschach 
tests at the National Institute of Mental Health. 
She retired in 1960 but cdntinued as a special 
consultant until 1964. 

Dr. Kendig taught at Pine Manor Junior Col- 
lege in Wellesley, Mass., and George Washing- 
ton University. She was a member for several 
years of the psychological clinic at Harvard. 
She was a former president of the Washington, 
D.C., Psychological Association and a Fellow 
of the American Psychological Association, the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science and the Society of Projective Tech- 
niques. She also belonged to the International 
Council of Psychologists, the American Psycho- 
pathological Association and the Gerontological 
Society. 

A longtime advocate of equal rights for wom- 
en, Dr. Kendig was one of the founders of the 
National Women’s Party. She had served as a 
Washington representative of the ACLU. The 
author of a number of technical papers, she co- 
authored “Psychological Studies in Dementia 
Praecox” in 1940. 

In addition to her husband she leaves four 
children, 12 grandchildren and three great- 
grandchildren. 


1913 


CiaupE E. Ciarke, May 18 at Hamlet Hills in 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio. A Cleveland attorney and 
a pioneer in credit union activities, he initiated 
legislation for creation of credit unions in Ohio 
which was passed by the Ohio House in 1931. 
He was prominent in the formation of the Ohio 
Credit Union League and served as its general 
counsel for some 30 years. From 1919 until 1956 
he was chief counsel for the Cleveland Legal 
Aid Society and then was elected a trustee. Un- 
der his direction Legal Aid fostered legislation 
regulating the garnisheeing of wages and the 
appointment of a debtor’s trustee, establishing a 
ceiling on retail interest charges, and thwarting 
“salary-buying” loan sharks as well as making it 
a felony not to support illegitimate children and 
pregnant women. He was a partner in the law 
firm of Ford, Clarke, Howland, Whitney and 
Haase. 

Mr. Clark was born Nov. 14, 1890, in Hunts- 
burg, Ohio. He was director of boys’ work at 
the Cleveland YMCA (1913-16) and then was 


executive secretary of the Cleveland Legal Aid 
Society while he studied for his law degree un- 
der a Baldwin Wallace College-Cleveland Mar- 
shall Law School cooperative program. He re- 
ceived the LL.B. in 1918. 

He was a former president of Credit Union 
National Association, the first director of the 
Ohio League of CUNA, and a past president of 
the National Association of Legal Aid Organiza- 
tions and the YMCA of Ohio. Active in commu- 
nity affairs, he was a life trustee of the Cleve- 
land YMCA, a former trustee of the Shaker 
Heights (Ohio) Library, and a trustee of the Ep- 
worth Euclid Methodist Church where he 
taught Sunday school for 36 years. He was on 
the executive committee of the Cleveland Bar 
Association (1953-56) and a member of the Wel- 
fare Federation and Good Will Industries. A 
member of the Cleveland Oberlin Club, he 
served as class president and class secretary and 
was the former chairman of the Alumni Schol- 
arship and Admissions Committee. 

In 1916 Mr. Clarke married Oberlin class- 
mate, Celia Mae Scoby. She died in 1969. He 
leaves son Robert W. °43, daughter Barbara 
(Mrs. Walter Bonow) '46, and a brother, Harry 
W., who attended the College 1911-12. 


Marie SOLLER TEAR, June 22 at Firelands Retire- 
ment Center, Oberlin, where she had resided 
since 1969. She was born in Butlerville, Ohio, 
March 14, 1890, and was art editor of the 1913 
Hi-O-Hi. 

Prior to her marriage in 1919 to Frank W. 
Tear “11, she taught German at high schools in 
Dickinson Center, Williamsville and Dunkirk, 
N.Y., and at Rayen School in Youngstown from 
which she was graduated in 1909 and where her 
husband later was principal from 1939 to 1956. 
He died in 1969. 

Mrs. Tear was a past president of the Oberlin 
Women’s Club in Youngstown, and active in the 
AAUW, YWCA, PTA and St. Paul Lutheran 
Church where her father was pastor for many 
years. She had been a member of the First 
Church in Oberlin since 1971. 

She leaves children Alice Copeland °48, Rich- 
ard “47 and Philip °43, nine grandchildren in- 
cluding Lucinda Tear 777, and a brother, Theo- 
dore ’22. 


1915 


Jessie F. Butts, May 11 in Tucson, Ariz. She 
was born March 30, 1889, in Cicero, N.Y., and 
received the M.A. in Latin from Columbia in 
1931. After teaching in Petersburg and Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, for three years, she taught Latin in 
high schools in Goshen and Oneida, N.Y. From 
1925 until her retirement in 1946 she was a Latin 
teacher in Ossining, N.Y. At the time of her re- 
tirement she moved to Tucson where she con- 
tinued to teach part time and tutor in English 
and Latin. She did volunteer work with the Red 
Cross, Migrant Ministry, Cerebral Palsy Foun- 
dation and was affiliated with Delta Kappa 
Gamma, AAUW, Southern Arizona Retired 
Teachers Association and Presbyterian church 
organizations. 


Grorce J. Crauss, Oct. 9, 1974, after being 
struck by an automobile. From 1929 until his re- 
tirement in 1955 he was a juvenile court proba- 
tion officer for the Multnomah County Court of 
Domestic Relations in Portland, Ore. Prior to 
this he was a caseworker at the Children’s 
Mission in Boston, Mass., for eight years and 
then a counselor in the Portland Public Schools 
for three years. In 1928-29 he was executive sec- 
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retary of the Oregon Child Welfare Commis- 
sion. 

Feeling that he had been somewhat disad- 
vantaged as a child, he devoted his life to work- 
ing with dependent, neglected and delinquent 
boys. He was born Sept. 29, 1884, in New York 
City, the oldest of five children, and had to 
leave grade school to work in a cheese factory. 
While clerking in a general store and selling 
books on the road, he was able to complete his 
preparatory education and enter Oberlin in 
1909. He received his degree in 5% years, taking 
1's years off to replenish his finances. In 1915 he 
married Juanita Kilbourn ’14 who was a music 
teacher, singer, director and composer in Port- 
land for many years. She died in 1952. 

Mr. Clauss was a member of the Society of 
Friends, the NAACP, CORE, the Urban 
League, the ACLU, the Portland Consumer 
Cooperative and the Peoples Lobby. He leaves 
a son and a daughter. 


A. D’Etra Brown Green, May 10 in Suncook, 
N.H. She was born March 24, 1893, in Cleve- 
land. Her mother, Alma Davis Brown, studied 
in the Conservatory 1882-83 and 1885-87. Mrs. 
Green was a cellist in the Conservatory orches- 
tra and continued her interest in chamber mu- 
sic for many years. In 1917 she married Martin 
Dodge ‘15, a public relations consultant. At the 
time of his death in 1956 he was the first deputy 
commissioner of commerce for New York City. 

She leaves her second husband, Charles 
Green, whom she married in 1961, a son, a 
daughter, three grandchildren, sisters Lucile 
Ketcham °13, Georgie Linn Mitchell ’18 and Ka- 
tryn Wright who attended the Conservatory 
1922-23, and a brother, Winton. A sister, Hattie 
Hobson ‘11, is deceased. 


1917 


RACHEL G. Brooks, t, June 1] in Elmira, N.Y. As 
the second woman to be awarded the B.D. 
from Oberlin, she continued a lifelong cam- 
paign for the recognition of women in the 
Christian ministry. The first woman to receive a 
degree in theology from Oberlin was Juanita 
Breckenridge Bates of Ithaca, N.Y., in 1891. Be- 
cause the Assembly of the Northern Presbyteri- 
an Church would not permit the ordination of 
women in 1917, the Rev. Miss Brooks became a 
national YWCA secretary for religious work, 
serving in China from 1920 to 1924. When she 
returned to the U.S. in 1924, she was a YWCA 
general secretary for four years, first in Phila- 
delphia and then in Suffolk, N.Y. 

From 1929 to 1948 Miss Brooks was associat- 
ed with the Park Ave. Christian Church in New 
York City where she worked with the Chinese 
population. It was not until 1950 at the age of 65 
that she received her first pastorate at the Horn- 
by (N.Y.) Congregational Church. She con- 
ducted Sunday worship services, choir practice 
and three young people’s groups there until her 
retirement in 1963. Before attending Oberlin 
she was a licensed preacher at the Hornby 
church, then affiliated with the Presbyterian 
church, 1911-14. 

Miss Brooks was born Sept. 30, 1884, in Elmi- 
ra and graduated from Elmira College in 1907. 
For the next four years she taught high school 
science in Punxsutawney, Pa. 

In 1931 she completed a manuscript correlat- 
ing the religion and politics of China between 
the World Wars. Bertrand Russell wrote the 
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preface. Her published historical works include 
a Brooks family history, “The Religion of an 
American Town,” and “The Artistic Achieve- 
ment of a Rural Community.” Her final book, 
“The 1857 Diary of Asa Douglas Cowan,” ap- 
peared in 1968. She was listed in Who’s Who in 
American Women. 
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ZELLA REESE ScorteLD, May 5 in Madison, 
S.D., following an automobile accident. From 
1931 until her death she was a dental hygienist 
for her husband, Dr. Perry L. Scofield, in De- 
Smit, $.D. Having studied music education in 
the Conservatory 1915-17, she went to White 
Lake, S.D., as a music teacher for two years, 
and then became a rural music director for 
Kingsbury County, $.D., 1920-62. 

Mrs. Scofield was listed in South Dakota 
Who's Who. She was national vice president of 
Eight and Forty American Legion Auxiliary, 
past president of the South Dakota American 
Legion Auxiliary, a past member of Eastern 
Star, and the organist at the DeSmit St. Ste- 
phen’s Episcopal Church. For 30 years she was 
a counselor for the Legion-sponsored Girls 
State program in South Dakota. 

She leaves her husband whom she married in 
1919, two sons, six grandchildren and five great- 
grandchildren. A son preceded her in death. 


1920 


MarigE MERRIMAN LyMan, June 4 at Sharon, Pa., 
after a brief illness. She was born in Kenton, 
Ohio, May 26, 1898, and attended Oberlin 1916- 
18. She received the A.B. from Ohio State in 
1920. 

Mrs. Lyman had resided in Sharon since 1963 
after teaching English for 26 years in the Solon, 
Ohio, school district. Prior to that she was edi- 
tor of music and club news for the Dayton 
(Ohio) Journal. Her first husband, Griffith Po- 
well, died in 1954. 

She leaves her husband, Raymond S., to 
whom she was married in 1963, three step- 
daughters, nine step-grandchildren and a step- 
great-grandson. 


1921 


Miriam Hacopian, t, April 16 in Harbiye Retire- 
ment Home, Istanbul, Turkey, where she had 
lived for the past six years. A well-known lay 
leader among Armenian Protestant churches in 
Turkey, she taught mathematics, science and 
geology at the American School for Girls in 
Uskudar, Turkey, from 1921 until 1956 and 
preached regularly at Emanuel Church Bible 
House in Yokusu, Istanbul, 1947-66. 

Before enrolling in the Graduate School of 
Theology, Miss Hagopian taught at the Hadjin 
Home School, an Armenian Board mission 
school, where she herself had been a student for 
five years. During the Turkish-Armenian con- 
flict, 1908-19, she maintained the school almost 
single handedly under very difficult circum- 
stances; not only was she responsible for the ed- 
ucational program but often for seeking daily 
provisions for the school on horseback. In 191] 
she received the A.B. from American Girls Col- 
lege (Roberts College) in Istanbul. 

On Feb. 22, 1975, she celebrated her 90th 
birthday — a birth date she chose to celebrate 
for lack of a birth record because she admired 
George Washington. 


1922 


Paut M. ANGLE, May 1] in Chicago. An histori- 
an and authority on Lincoln, he was director of 
the Chicago Historical Society 1945-1965. Earli- 
er he was the historian of the Illinois State His- 
torical Library and secretary of the Illinois His- 
torical Society. 

Mr. Angle’s involvement with Lincoln began 
in 1925 when he was appointed executive secre- 
tary of the Lincoln Centennial Association, a 
position he held for seven years. In 1932 he was 
co-author with Carl Sandburg of “Mary Lin- 
coln, Wife and Widow.” His next book, “Here I 
Have Lived: A History of Lincoln’s Springfield, 
1821-1865,” was published in 1935 and reissued 
in 1950. It was followed in 1943 by “A Hand- 
book of Illinois History” written with Richard 
L. Beyer and in 1946 by “A Shelf of Lincoln 
Books: A Critical Selective Bibliography.” His 
most widely-acclaimed book was “The Lincoln 
Reader,” a one-volume biography based on the 
writing of 60 authors and published by Rutgers 
University Press in 1947. 

Born Dec. 25, 1900, in Mansfield, Ohio, Mr. 
Angle attended the College 1918-19 and gradu- 
ated from Miami University in 1922. He re- 
ceived the M.A. from Illinois in 1924. He leaves 
his wife, the former Vesta Magee whom he 
married in 1926, two children and two grand- 


children. 


Resecca McLaucury WINTERS, k, Feb. 9 in Eas- 
ton, Pa., after a long illness. Born March 2, 1901, 
she married Arthur R. Winters ’23 in 1924. In 
addition to her husband, she leaves a son and a 
daughter. 


1923 


Epcar T. STEPHENS, April 11 at his home in Hav- 
ertown, Pa. Born in Oxford, Pa. he retired in 
1964 after teaching at Girard College 41 years. 
He was a graduate of West Chester State 
Teachers College and was principal of Atglen 
High School before doing graduate study at 
Oberlin, 1921-23. He was a former member of 
the Media (Pa.) School Board and a former 
member of the Market Street Building and 
Loan Co. of Philadelphia. He leaves a son and 
three grandchildren. His wife was the former 
Mary C. Moyer. 


1926 


SytviA LeicHt WiLey, April 25 at her home in 
New Hope, Pa. Born in 1905 in Medord, Wis., 
she attended the Conservatory 1922-24 and was 
graduated from the American Conservatory of 
Music in Chicago where she majored in voice. 
Specializing in light opera, she sang with the 
Chicago Symphony and performed in the New 
York theater. She also taught voice at the 
Cathedral School of St. Mary in Garden City, 
N.Y., and at the George School and Buchs 
County Community College in Newtown, Pa. 

Mrs. Wiley was active in Phillips Mill musical 
productions, the Pro-Musica Society, and the 
Delaware Valley Musica Club. She leaves her 
husband, Joseph R., and sisters Mrs. Alfred 
Hubbard °33 (Annabelle) and Mrs. Joseph Pike. 
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Aucustus H. Fox, A.M., June 15 at his home in 
Silver Spring, Md. An emeritus professor of 
mathematics at Union College, he joined the 
faculty in 1929. He became a professor in 1949 
and then in 1964 was named Bailey professor of 
mathematics. From 1958 until his retirement in 
1966 he was department chairman. 

For many years Mr. Fox was a consultant to 
the National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration. Widely known for his talks and writings 
which described the practical application of 
mathematics, he authored three books: “Appli- 
ed Atomic Power,” “Fundamentals of Numeri- 
cal Analysis” and “Graphs, Groups and Games.” 

Born Sept. 28, 1902, in Mansfield, Ohio, he re- 
ceived the A.B. in 1925 from Western Reserve 
in Cleveland where he played varsity football. 
During his teaching at Union, he assisted varsity 
football coaches with their backfield players. 
He teamed up with H. Gilbert Harlow of 
Union’s civil engineering department to pio- 
neer motion picture documentary films of 
every Union varsity game so that they could be 
used in training varsity players. 


While studying for the master’s at Oberlin, 
Mr. Fox was a math instructor. He received the 
M.A. in physics from Harvard in 1929 and the 
Ph.D. from Yale in 1935. He was a member of 
Sigma Xi, Phi Beta Kappa, the American 
Mathematics Association and the American 
Rocket Society. 

He leaves his wife, the former Katharine 
Eckert whom he married in 1928, a daughter, a 
brother, a sister and two grandchildren. 


Huco W. GuenTHER, May 20. He was research 
and future products engineer with the Frigi- 
daire division of General Motors in Dayton, 
Ohio, for 40 years. He joined the firm in 1929 as 
a chemist in analysis and corrosion testing, 
moving to research and future products devel- 
opment in 1936. In 1950 he became section 
head of the materials and process engineering 
division, a position he held until his retirement 
in 1969. Before going to work at Frigidaire, he 
was a chemist at Tropical Paint and Varnish in 
Cleveland, Ohio, for two years. 

Mr. Guenther was born in Dayton, Sept. 1, 
1905. He and Oberlin classmate Miriam Ren- 
nich were married in 1930. In addition to his 
wife, he leaves a son, Thomas. 


Cart L. KNAEBEL, Feb. 23 at Elm Grove, Wis. A 
retired executive of Mobil Oil, he joined So- 
cony Mobil in Milwaukee as a sales engineer in 
1944 and became staff marketing assistant in the 
St. Paul, Minn., office in 1955. Later he was 
commercial office manager for Mobil in Min- 
neapolis and in Niles, Il]. From 1931 to 1944 he 
was in charge of the sales office at U.S. Rubber 
in Chicago. 

Mr. Knaebel was born May 7, 1905, in Bar- 
berton, Ohio. He leaves his wife, the former 
Isabel Werner whom he married in 1929, three 
daughters and seven grandchildren. 
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ETHELEEN PETERMAN ApaAMs, May 8 in Detroit, 
Mich. She was born in Detroit, Oct. 10, 1907. 
After graduating from Oberlin, she returned to 
Detroit to teach elementary school music for 
three years and then taught at Detroit Girls’ Vo- 
cational School, 1931-36. In 1931 she married 
Paul G. Adams. From 1947 until her retire- 
ment in 1968 she continued to teach music in 
the Detroit public schools. For ten years she 
was choir director at the Serbian Orthodox 
church in Detroit. In addition to her husband, 
she leaves daughter Angeline, who studied in 
the Conservatory 1962-64, and four sons. 


1933 
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MARTHE HANSEN PHILLIPS, Jan. 3 at Cleveland, 
Ohio. She attended the Conservatory 1929-30. 
Mrs. Phillips was born in Cleveland, Aug. 24, 
1909. She leaves her husband, Elmer C., to 
whom she was married in 1933, and children 
Carol L. 58 and Dr. Lawrence C. 


1939 


WiLtiAM Epcar Curtis, June 16 at his home in 
Saegerstown, Pa., following an illness of 12 
years. He had retired this spring as associate 
professor of biology at Allegheny College 
where he had taught since 1951. Before joining 
the Allegheny faculty, he was an assistant in bi- 
ology at Cornell where he received the Ph.D. in 
1952 and assistant professor at St. Lawrence 
University. 

Mr. Curtis was a member of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Science and the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. In 1974 
he wrote “The Learning Game,” a book of ad- 
vice for college students on a variety of sub- 
jects, including the purpose of attending col- 
lege, choice of a career, selection of courses, 
examinations and how to study for them, 
grades, mental blocks and work itself. 

Born Dec. 11, 1917, in Ithaca, N.Y., he was 
the son of Otis F. ‘11 and Lucy Weeks Curtis 
‘13. In 1941 he married Oberlin classmate Eliza- 
beth McGee. In addition to his wife, he leaves 
brother Otis F. Jr. 36, sister Margaret, four chil- 
dren, Margaret 64, Mary, Katherine and Paul, 
and three grandchildren. 


Puitie M. THomas, May 13 in Oberlin, follow- 
ing an illness of several months. After practi- 
cing law in Lorain, Ohio, 1951-60, he opened a 
law office in Oberlin becoming a partner in the 
firm of Severs, Thomas and Boylan in 1971. He 
was assistant city solicitor in Oberlin 1960-63 
and solicitor 1964-66. He also had been acting 
municipal court judge in Lorain and in Oberlin. 

A lifelong resident of Oberlin, Mr. Thomas 
was born Noy. 22, 1913. He was assistant direc- 
tor of the Phillis Wheatley Community Center 
from 1939 until 1941 when he became director. 
His work there was interrupted by service in 
the South Pacific as a counselor with the Infor- 
mation and Education Dept. of the 93rd Infan- 
try, the first black division to be activated in 
W.W. II. He was also a program director for an 
Armed Services radio station and edited over- 


seas newspapers. Following his discharge from 
the Army in 1946 he enrolled in Cleveland Mar- 
shall Law School and worked as an adult proba- 
tion and parole officer in Cleveland, Ohio, until 
he received his law degree in 1950. 

Active in Oberlin civic affairs, Mr. Thomas 
was a former chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission, a member of the Planning Com- 
mission, the Allen Hospital Board of Trustees, 
the City Club, the NAACP, and a trustee of the 
Oberlin Consumers Coop and the Mt. Zion 
Baptist Church. 

He leaves his wife, the former Elizabeth 
Glenn °36 whom he married in 1942, a brother 
Wilbur “41, and sisters Gladys Wallace, Thelma 
Godette, Linny Leach and Annie Hargraves 
"27k 


1947 


Mary Rocers Bostey, May 14 at Bad Axe, 
Mich. She was born Nov. 22, 1925, at Cheboy- 
gan, Mich., and attended Oberlin 1943-44. Her 
marriage in 1944 to Robert J. Bosley “44 ended 
in divorce in 1956. 

Mrs. Bosley was legal secretary to the Huron 
County (Mich.) prosecuting attorney, taught in 
the Bad Axe schools 1965-70 and had been li- 
brarian at the Bad Axe public library since 1971. 
She was a trustee of the library 1960-71. 

She leaves a daughter, Mary Louise Klosow- 


ski. 


Henry P. Van Dusen, h, Feb. 13 in Belle Mead, 
N.J., following the consumation of a suicide 
pact with his wife who preceded him in death 
by two weeks. He was president of Union The- 
ological Seminary from 1945 until his retire- 
ment in 1963. 

Active in the ecumenical movement, he play- 
ed a dominant role in the formation of the 
World Councfl of Churches and in paving the 
way for its union with the International Mission- 
ary Council. He was a trustee of a dozen institu- 
tions, among them Princeton, Vassar, Smith and 
the Rockerfeller Foundation, and he held hon- 
orary degrees from 20 colleges and universities. 
After his retirement from Union Seminary, he 
founded the Boston Institute of Theology. He 
was the author of many books on theological 
education, the ecumenical movement and liber- 
al theology including “God In Education,” 
“One Great Ground for Hope,” and “Vindica- 
tion of Liberal Theology.” He also wrote “Vi- 
kings,” a book on Dag Hammarskjold. 

Dr. Van Dusen was born Dec. 11, 1897, in 
Philadelphia. He received the A.B. from Prin- 
ceton (1919), the B.D. from Union (1924), the 
Ph.D. from Edinburgh (1932) and the $.T.D. 
from NYU (1945). 


1955 


Laura Kimura Martsukawa, Dec. 3, 1974, of 
cancer. She was born March 8, 1932, in Honolu- 
lu. Prior to her marriage in 1958 to the Rev. Ki- 
kuo Matsukawa, she was a private piano in- 
structor in Wahiawa, Oahu, and until six months 
before her death had been teaching piano at 
Leeward Community College in Hawaii. She 
and her husband, a minister with the Hawaii 
Baptist Convention, served churches in Lihue 
(Kauai) and Honolulu. In addition to her hus- 
band, she leaves a son and two daughters. 
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1961 


Jo Jones HUENEMANN, May 30 in Delta, British 
Columbia. An employee of the Manning Park 
Lodge found her body slumped over a picnic 
table; the sudden death occurred while she was 
reading a book. In 1972 Ms. Huenemann was 
instrumental in the founding of Deltassist, a 
voluntary community information and _assis- 
tance service. In her capacity as coordinator 
and then executive director of the program, she 
was responsible for the group’s projects which 
included a day care center, Deltassist Special 
Transport for transporting people to doctor’s 
offices and treatment centers, and work with 
family courts. 

Ms. Huenemann was born in Fargo, N.D., 
June 10, 1939. In 1962 she and Ralph Huene- 
mann ‘61 were married in Tokyo. While her 
husband continued his work as a Shansi rep, she 
taught in the English department of Tunghai 
University. In 1963-64 she was a secretary at the 
Harvard Center for International Affairs. After 
receiving the M.A.T. from Harvard in 1966, she 
served three years as a student counselor at 
Radcliffe. 

In addition to her husband, she leaves chil- 
dren Geoffrey and Laura, her mother, Mrs. L. 
Mildred Jones, a sister and two brothers. 


1964 


Percy Lavon JuLian, h, April 19 after a long ill- 
ness. An internationally-known research chem- 
ist, he was the founder and president of Julian 
Laboratories in Franklin Park, IIl., and Labora- 
torios Julian de Mexico in Mexico City, produ- 
cers of cortisone drugs, sex hormones and other 
steroids, from 1953-64. In 1964 the Franklin 
Park laboratory facilities were leased to Roose- 
velt University as the Julian Research Institute 
under the directorship of Mr. Julian, and he 
continued to serve as president of the manufac- 
turing division which was reorganized as Julian 
Associates Inc. From 1936 to 1953 he was with 
the Soya Products division of the Glidden Co., 
first as director of research and then as director 
of research for fine chemicals. His research lead 
to the lowcost synthesis of cortisone, the syn- 
thesizing of physostigmine used in the treat- 
ment of glaucoma and to many patented chem- 
ical discoveries for the use of soybean extract. 
During W.W. IJ he invented a fire-fighting foam 
used in emergencies aboard aircraft carriers. 

Mr. Julian was born in Montgomery, Ala., 
April 11, 1899, and received the A.B. from De- 
Pauw (1920), the M.A. from Harvard (1923) 
and the Ph.D. from the University of Vienna 
(1931). Prior to joining the research staff at 
Glidden he taught chemistry at Fisk, Howard 
and West Virginia State College. 

In 1973 he was elected to membership in the 
National Academy of Sciences and in 1950 re- 
ceived the Chicagoan of the Year award from 
the Chicago Sun-Times. He was a Fellow of the 
N.Y. Academy of Science, the Chemical Soci- 
ety of London, and the American Institute of 
Chemists; a member of the executive board of 
the Chicago Round Table of Christians and 
Jews, a director of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary and Roosevelt University, and a trus- 
tee of Fisk and Howard Universities. He was 
also on the board of directors of the Mandel 
Clinic at Michael Reese Hospital. 

Among others he leaves a son, Percy L. Jr. 
‘62. 
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SELMA FELDMAN has been awarded a fellow- 
ship under the Medical Student Training Pro- 
gram for this summer. In September she will 
begin her second year at the University of Pitts- 
burgh School of Medicine. Address: Apt. 804, 
120 Ruskin Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15213. 

Bos KELLEy is working in statistical program- 
ming at Union Carbide for the summer. Ad- 
dress: 7 Woods End Rd., Rumson, N.J. 07760. 

After working as a secretary at M.I.T. since 
she left Oberlin, DEBRA LAMBERT will begin a 
masters program in Old Testament religion at 
Harvard Divinity School in the fall. “I was 
lucky enough to get some aid from Harvard, 
but I am still looking for the remainder of the 
money I need.” This summer she planned to re- 
turn to the archaeological dig at Tell-el-Hesi, Is- 
rael, for the third time. Address: 60 Grandview 
Ave., Quincy, Mass. 02169. 

Gis and Linpa (DECELLES) OTTEN have 
moved from Chicago to Urbana, Ill., where 
they will be attending the U. of Illinois. Gib will 
enter the M.S./Ph.D. program in nuclear 
engineering and has been awarded a research 
assistantship. Having received the M.A. in Eng- 
lish from the U. of Chicago in June, Linda will 
be working on the M.S. in the graduate library 
school. 

JEAN WESTHAFER is working on the copy desk 
and as a part-time reporter and church page 
editor at the Niagara Gazette in Niagara Falls, 
Nave 


1973 


FRAN BELKNAP is working at the Memorial 
Sloan Kettering Cancer Center in New York 
City in the office of the chairman of the patholo- 
gy department. She coordinates the administra- 
tive work of the department and supervises the 
clerical staff; she is also taking management and 
personnel courses to supplement her experi- 
ence. Address: 529 E. 85th St., New York, N.Y. 
10028. 

RANDOLPH Foy received the M.A. in music 
from the U. of Iowa in May. 

Dan Hinricus and Sue Bloomfield 74 were 
married May 27 in Fairchild Chapel, Oberlin. 

Duke Jouns started graduate study in August 
in magazine journalism at the U. of Missouri. 
Previously, he was assistant editor for Tennis 
USA and Golf Journal, official magazines of the 
U.S. Tennis and U.S. Golf Associations, pub- 
lished by the Chilton Co. in Radnor, Pa. New 
address: 709 Lyons St., Columbia, Mo. 65201. 

In May ALALIA KEMPNER graduated from Co- 
lumbia U. with a degree in nursing. She is now 
a psychiatric nurse at North Carolina Memorial 
Hospital. Address: J-8 Camelot Apts., Chapel 
Hill ONG. 27514: 

RicH Kesner successfully completed his oral 
exam for the Ph.D. in modern British history at 
Stanford in May. He and his wife, SUSAN Nay- 
ER, will leave for London in September where 
he will be active in the Institute of Historical 
Research’s imperialism seminar and will pursue 
research pertaining to his dissertation on bu- 
reaucratic decision-making and the manage- 
ment of the British Empire 1896-1899. His re- 
search is being funded by Stanford and the 
Center for Research in International Studies. 
Rich and Sue encourage Oberlinians working 
or studying in the London area to contact them 
through the Institute of Historical Research, U. 
of London, in the fall. 

Lucy Marks is a rare book cataloger at the 
Beinecke Library at Yale. Address: 644 Orange 
St., Apt. 1D, New Haven, Conn. 06511. 

SuE Moskowi!7z will graduate next May from 
Columbia with a B.A. in English and a minor in 
fiction writing. “I miss the English department 
at Oberlin a great deal these days, but I love 
New York enough to compensate for most of 
my sentimental regret.” Address: 210 W. 89th 
St., New York, N.Y. 10024. 

GLENN ORLIN has completed his masters in 
regional planning at the U. of North Carolina 
and is now a planner with the North Carolina 
Department of Transportation. His wife (Lena 
Cowen '74) is continuing work towards the 
M.A. in English and is employed part time in 
advertizing layout and design for a local “shop- 
per.” Address: 1004 South Columbia, Apt. 7, 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 27514. 

Ep Perry will enter his second year at NYU 
Law School this fall. During the summer he is 
working with an attorney in Newark as a law 
clerk and hopes to do some traveling at the end 
of the summer, probably to Central America. 
Address: 116 Waverly Pl., Apt. 2, New York, 
N.Y. 10011. 

JEAN Rosinson will complete candidacy ex- 
ams for the Ph.D. in government at Cornell in 
October. In the meantime she is working on 
dissertation research and writing for her tena- 
tive topic, “Charismatic Leadership: A Com- 
parison of Mao and DeGaulle,” at Indiana U. 
Address: 720 College Mall Rd., Apt. J-5, 
Bloomington, Ind. 47401. 


Cuuck SprruLnick and Debra L. Zolk were 
married May 25 in St. Louis. Rick and Jupy 
(GRUBNER) Lucus, Ep FisHMAN and Evelyn Joy 
‘74 attended. Chuck received the M.S.W. from 
Syracuse in May and has a job at the New Can- 
ton (Va.) Mental Health Center which serves 
Fluvanna, Buckingham and Cumberland coun- 
ties. Address: 860-C Fountain Court, Charlot- 
tesville, Va. 22901. 


1972 


GLEN Bocox received the M.Div. from 
Garrett-Evangelical Theological Seminary, 
Evanston, Ill., in May and he and his wife, Sus- 
an, are moving to Ransom, Ill., where he will 
serve a 235-member rural congregation. He is 
transferring from the East Ohio Conference of 
the United Methodist Church to the Central IIli- 
nois Annual Conference. Address: P.O. Box L- 
6, Ransom, Il. 60470. 

Having received the B.S. in nursing from Co- 
lumbia in May, Davin Exstrom is working as a 
registered nurse in the Pediatric Intensive Care 
Unit at Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center 
in New York. Alalia Kempner ‘73 and Eva Stol- 
wein 74 were members of his graduating class 
at Columbia. In addition to his nursing work he 
is active in the New York Choral Society under 
the direction of Robert DeCormier. 

BILL FRIEDMAN was married in May in Phila- 
delphia to Britt Lagerquist, a fellow student in 
the developmental psychology program at the 
U. of Rochester. Bill expects to complete his 
doctoral work by next June and his wife will re- 
ceive the Ph.D. this fall. 

Avyce LEBLANC finished her second year ona 
Fulbright in Germany and is now on her own. 
She won the Geneva International (piano) last 
September. 

Bit Litrte and Connie Loydall were mar- 
ried in Elyria, Ohio, June 7. Having received 
the M.D. from Ohio State in June, Bill is now an 
intern in internal medicine at the U. of Virginia 
Hospital. Address: 822 Cabell Ave., Apt. 1, 
Charlottesville, Va. 22903. 


TRANSCRIPTS COST $2 
Requests for transcripts of your rec- 
ord at Oberlin should be addressed 
to the Office of the Registrar/Peters 
Hall/Oberlin College/Oberlin, Ohio 
44074. There is a fee of $2.00 for each 
transcript requested by mail. Payment 
should be sent with the request. Be- 
cause of the new Federal law, phone 
requests must be confirmed in writ- 
ing. To speed the accurate answering 
of requests, please give: current name 
and address; full name used at Ober- 
lin (maiden name, if applicable); divi- 
sion at Oberlin (A. & S. or Conserva- 
tory); year of graduation or 
withdrawal; number of transcripts to 
be sent to each recipient, with the full 
address for each; date transcript is re- 
quired (should be more than a week 
from date of request). Refunds of 
small overpayments will no longer be 
made. 
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MicHAEL ScCULNICK graduated from Cornell 
Law School in June and is studying for the New 
York Bar exam. In late August he will start 
working for a law firm in New York City. Ad- 
dress: 1601-25 Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10028. 

While living in London, Ontario, and waiting 
to qualify for Canadian citizenship, MICHAEL 
STEINBERG is writing and designing leaflets for 
the New Democratic Party (Canada’s social 
democrats). He is in the second year of law 
school at the U. of Western Ontario and doing 
research on procedure in labor arbitration for a 
faculty member's book. He and his wife are 
living at 795 Richmond St., Apt. 3, London, 
Ontario, Canada, N6A 3H6. 

STEVE SuLOWAY is “an itinerant Gonzo jour- 
nalist in the San Juan Mountains of Colorado.” 


1971 


Larry ABRAHAM has finished course work for 
the Ed.D. at Columbia Teachers College and 
hopes to “polish off” his dissertation this sum- 
mer. In August he will marry Dolly Lambdin at 
her family’s place in Maine. “It was nice to see 
Ruth Brunner and Dick Michaels at recent pro- 
fessional meetings. Just can’t escape from Obie 
— but who would want to?” Address: 525 Indi- 
an Lane, Hagerstown, Md. 21740. 

Having received the M.D. from the U. of 
Cincinnati, Davin Boxwe Lv will begin a three- 
year residency in family practice at Middlesex 
Memorial Hospital. Address: 32 Orange Rd., 
Middletown, Conn. 06457. 

DAN CLEMENS received the M.D. from Cin- 
cinnati in June and will intern next year at 
SUNY Hospitals in Buffalo. 

WituiaM V. Craic received the M.D. from 
Rochester in May. 

In January KLAus-JUERGEN Kraatz began a 
two-year mandatory apprenticeship at the dis- 
trict court in Mannheim, West Germany, and 
then in March was appointed graduate assistant 
at the Institute of European Studies at Mann- 
heim U. Most recently he was awarded a one- 
year scholarship by the German Academic Ex- 
change Service (DAAD) to the Ecole Nationale 
d’Administration in Paris. Address: 68 Mann- 
heim 1, Dietrich-Bonhoeffer-Str. 9, West Ger- 
many. 

BARBARA LATHROUM and John R. Wilson were 
married June 7. IRENE KONEFAL was maid of 
honor. Barbara is writing her Ph.D. dissertation 
on 17th-century Albemarle (North Carolina) at 
Johns Hopkins where her husband is a Ph.D. 
candidate in German history. Address: 3003 N. 
Charles, Apt. 3, Baltimore, Md. 21218. 

James H. Lewis has received the M.D. from 
Downstate Medical Center, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
and is interning at Baylor College of Medicine 
Affiliated Hospitals. Address: Dept. of Medi- 
cine, The Methodist Hospital, 6516 Bertner 
Blvd., Houston, Texas 77025. 

Tim Liane will begin work on the M.A. in 
East Asian studies at Yale this fall. As a Shansi 
rep, he spent two years as a teacher in the Eng- 
lish department at Tunghai University and dur- 
ing the past year was a research assistant to a 
professor in the Humanities Research Center 
there. 

Gary MarkorrF has taken a leave of absence 
from Arthur Anderson and Co. to study law at 
Boston College. Address: 154 Harvard St. New- 
ton, Mass. 02167. Phone: 617 244-9557. 

Dan and Katuy (Nuckoiis) Monti have re- 
ceived the Ph.D. from the U. of North Carolina 
in sociology and biostatistics respectively. This 
year Kathy worked part time as coordinator of 


a data-collection project involving five family 
planning clinics across the U.S. while Danny 
taught a course at the university. In the fall they 
will both be working at the U. of Missouri at St. 
Louis where Danny will teach in the sociology 
department and at the Center for Metropolitan 
and Community Studies and Kathy will teach in 
the math department. 

ERIC VON WIEGEN and his wife have a daugh- 
ter, Alexis Hope, who celebrated her first birth- 
day last March 6. Big sister Nicole Atrina was 3 
on Feb. 21. Address: P. O. Box 608, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Minn. 49783. 

SaM YaTEs has a summer job with City Na- 
tional Bank in Columbus, Ohio, and will return 
to Harvard Business School in September. He 
reports that RurH JARMUL graduated from there 
in May and will be married in August. 


1970 


Having married an Englishman a little more 
than three years ago, NANCY Corrsin Ashman is 
living in Cambridge and serving as a model for 
the various art colleges in East Anglia. Address: 
48B Eden St., Cambridge, Cambs., CBILIEL, 
England. 

Rick Baber has been elected to the Order of 
the Coif at the U. of Southern California Law 
Center. This national legal honor society is for 
students who rank in the upper ten per cent of 
their class throughout law school. 

FRANK Baron received the M.D. from the U. 
of Pennsylvania in May and has begun graduate 
training in internal medicine at the U.S. Public 
Health Hospital in San Francisco. Address: 790 
20th Ave., Apt. 10, San Francisco, Calif. 94121. 

JOHN BoLzaN has received a $500 Eastman 
Kodak award for excellence as a teaching asso- 
ciate. For the past four years he has been a 
graduate teaching associate and is working to- 
ward a Ph.D. in theoretical high energy physics 
at Ohio State. 

STEWART and TERRY (BLOOM) EDELSTEIN re- 
cently purchased a home in Fairfield, Conn. 
David, 5, and Deborah, 1, keep them both 
busy. Terry’s “spare” time includes work in 
David's cooperative nursery school. Address: 
214 Dunnlea Rd., Fairfield, Conn. 06430. 

DiANE Kaptan Vinokur and her husband, 
Amiram, announce the birth of a daughter Nes- 
sa, May 19. Her name is a feminized form of 
the Hebrew word for “a miracle.” Three weeks 
before delivery, Diane completed the Ph.D. in 
social work and sociology at the U. of Michigan 
and intends to pursue a post-doctorate at the 
department of social work, Tel Aviv U., this 
fall. 

JuLie NAMKIN submitted the best brief from 
among 300 freshmen in this year’s Moot Court 
Competition at the U. of Louisville School of 
Law. All freshman law students participate in 
the written and oral competition of the Moot 
Court program as a graduation requirement. 


1969 


SusAN Hocuscuivp has finished a double pro- 
gram in law and architecture at Yale and is 
working at the New Haven Redevelopment 
Agency. Address: 378 Crown St., New Haven, 
Conn. 06511. Phone: 203 865-2730. 

Rev. JoHN Houticer and Carol Hastings were 
married April 27 at Christ Episcopal Church in 
Stratford, Conn., where he is the curate. After 
their wedding trip to Britain, she planned to be- 
gin a ministry to the elderly in Stratford. 
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‘Mac 
Shelton 66 
helps 

fill gap 


in 
legal 
publishing 


Reprinted from American Bar News 


<< ur copy of Prison Law 
() Reporter is in tatters by the 
time it reaches me, after be- 

ing passed from inmate to inmate.” 

Such an assurance that a publication 
is really being read would be comfort- 
ing to any editor, but this letter from 
an inmate is especially important to 
David M. (“Mac”) Shelton ’66 and 
Donald S$. Chisum, founders and co- 
editors of the Prison Law Reporter. 
Stacks of glowing testimonials — not 
only from inmates, but also from 
judges, administrators and others with 
an interest or an involvement in cor- 
rectional institutions — tell the editors 
that they are fulfilling their appointed 
task: to focus attention on the plight of 
prisoners by covering prison law, an 
area that, in Shelton’s words, is “just 
exploding.” 

Why did they get into the field? 
“Here was a developing area of law, 
full of court decisions, administrative 
regulations and legislative activity, 
that had no regular reporting service 
to cover it,” Shelton explains. “It was 
an area typical of public service law. 
There was no large group of lawyers 
available to subscribe to a reporter on 
the subject, so it was and is an area 
that commercial publishing houses are 
not interested in. We decided to fill 
that gap.” 

That was in 1971. Shelton, Chisum 
and others took the idea to the Admin- 
istration of Criminal Justice and Pris- 
on Reform Committee of the Young 


ju_y/aucusr 1975 


s Lawyers Section. The committee put 


up the money to launch the new pub- 
lication. An all-volunteer staff went to 
work assembling information on im- 
portant prisoner-affecting decisions 
while Shelton, a full-time practicing 
attorney in Seattle, and Chisum, an as- 
sociate professor of law at the Univer- 
sity of Washington, devoted their free 
time to editing and producing the 
monthly issues. 

In 1972, the ABA Commission on 
Correctional Facilities and Services 
became involved through its Resource 
Center on Correctional Law and Le- 
gal Services by supplying funds from 
a Ford Foundation grant. Over the 
past three years, the commission has 
contributed $21,500. This year, the 
Reporter had not only Young Lawyer 
and commission funds, but also a 
$30,000 grant from the Edna McCon- 
nell Clark Foundation to help pay 
production and mailing costs. 

“The thrust of the Prison Law Re- 
porter,’ Shelton emphasizes, “is to 
cause prison reform by focusing at- 
tention on the status of prisoners. 
They're still human. They have all 
sorts of needs that are often denied 
them arbitrarily. Prison Law Reporter 
is not just information for lawyers. 
We're a reformist institution, interest- 
ed in improving the lot of the inmate 
and his ability to rehabilitate himself.” 

The Reporter's scope covers any- 
one who is incarcerated, whether fol- 
lowing conviction of a crime or while 
awaiting trial. It deals with their legal 
rights, living conditions, educational 
opportunities, ability to seek parole 
and much more. Prisoners are increas- 
ingly going to court in attempts to bet- 
ter define their status, and the deepen- 
ing interest in their condition is the 
subject of probes now being organ- 
ized by the new Joint Committee on 
the Legal Status of Prisoners of the 
Criminal Justice Section. 

Of the periodical’s 1,800 subscrib- 
ers, fully one-third are prisoners in 
jails and penitentiaries across the 


Guiding the editorial fortunes of the 
Prison Law Reporter are Donald S. 
Chisum (left) and David M. Shelton. 


country. Other subscribers are private 
lawyers, law libraries, corrections ad- 
ministrators, legal services programs, 
attorneys general, judges and magis- 
trates, public defenders, and parole 
and probation officers and depart- 
ments. 

Readers back their enthusiasm with 
their money. Subscriptions are $25, 
with all of them starting with the first 
issue of the current volume. Prisoners 
are offered a reduced price of $8 per 
volume. 

“Subscriptions are increasing,” 
Shelton notes. “We hope to become 
self-sufficient in two to three years; 
were now paying over half of our 
production costs from subscriptions 
and the sales of back issues and bin- 
ders.” 

This success of course carries its 
own burden — the crushing job of 
putting out a major publication with- 
out a paid professional staff. 

“Getting reports on cases is the most 
difficult part of producing the Report- 
er,’ Shelton says. “Large publishing 
houses get opinions from all over, but 
we don't have their ‘stringer’ reporter 
network. Instead, volunteer judges 
and lawyers send them in, as do some 
public defenders, ACLU lawyers and 
even attorneys general.” 

Aiding the editors in sorting 
through materials is a 20-member ad- 
visory board, composed of correc- 
tions personnel, private attorneys, 


professors, judges and others. 


1968 


Mary Birp Ruud has “retired” from perform- 
ing and will be a housewife for a while. Her 
husband, Tomm, is a principle dancer with the 
San Francisco Ballet Company. Address: 334 
18th Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 94121. 

SusAN GARDNER has graduated from medical 
school at the U. of Tennessee, where she was 
elected to AOA. She has begun pediatrics train- 
ing at Cincinnati Children’s Hospital. Address: 
727 Dixmyth Ave., Apt. 211, Cincinnati, Ohio 
45220. 

JosepH Matiov, M.D., and Karen George 
were married at St. John’s Unitarian Church in 
Cincinnati in May. After completing two years 
of work at the National Institute for Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health, he will begin a resi- 
dency in internal medicine at Montefiore Hos- 
pital, U. of Pittsburgh, in July. His wife is 
studying for the M.A. in Montessori education 
at Xavier U. in Cincinnati. 

JEFFREY OPPENHEIM received the M.D. from 
CMDNJ-Rutgers Medical School in June. He 
will enter a residency in family practice at Mon- 
mouth Medical Center in Long Branch, N.J. 

Rosert Ross, M.D., has completed his resi- 
dency in internal medicine at the U. of Missouri 
and will enter private practice in emergency 
medicine at St. Luke’s Hospital in Kansas City, 
Mo. He is considering a sub-specialization in 
gastrocenterology. He reports that Bop Horr- 
MAN has also finished his residency at the U. of 
Missouri. Bob Ross’ address: 1609 N.E. Redbud 
Lane, Apt. 201, North Kansas City, Mo. 64116. 

The 1975 Sampler, the yearbook of Sullins 
College in Bristol, Va., has been dedicated to 
Dean of Students RoNALD VALENTI, M.A.T. He 
joined the Sullins staff in 1968 as a teacher of 
Spanish, becoming director of admissions in 
1970 and dean of students in 1973. 


MOVING? 

If youre moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Mag- 
azine can follow you, free of charge, 
to keep you posted on your class- 
mates and campus news. 

Just stick this coupon in an en- 
velope and mail to Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. 

The mailing label showing your 
old address is helpful but not neces- 
sary. 
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If the change involves a new em- 
ployer or other such news, why not 
add a note of explanation so we can 
let your classmates know? 
ee ee 
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Watt and Sara (MATHESON) WYMAN have a 
son, Walter IL, who was a year old Feb. 6..Walt 
is working on the Ph.D. in theology at the U. of 
Chicago Divinity School and Sara is taking 
painting courses at the Midway Studios of the 
U. of Chicago and working towards the M.F.A. 
Address: 5659 S. Drexel, Apt. 3, Chicago, Ill. 
60637. 

RicHarp ZiTRIN and Naomi Weinstein ’65 
were married June 8 at the New York Universi- 
ty Club in New York City. Both are lawyers in 
San Francisco. 


1967 


Cart Brown is working in the New Mexico 
State Planning office in Santa Fe. “Anyone trav- 
eling thru is welcome to space.” Address: 1615 
Cde Baca, Santa Fe, N.M. 87501. 

BARBARA CLARK Ucko is writing copy for 
Bantam Book's School and College Division 
where Toni Burbank ’62 and Jean Highland °59 
are senior editors. Barbara previously worked 
as a copywriter for Cambridge University 
Press. Her husband, David, is a professor of 
chemistry at CUNY. Address: 25 Parkview 
Ave., Bronxville, N.Y. 10708. 

Juxrus and Becky (BROWN) ERLENBACH have a 
daughter, Elisa Johanna, who will celebrate her 
first birthday July 27. Julius is still chairman of 
the music department at U. of Wisconsin- 
Stevens Point and spends spare time teaching 
Lamaze classes with Becky at the Rice Clinic in 
Stevens Point. 

Rosert A. HaAstun and Ursula Rooth 75 were 
married June 7 at St. Barnabas Memorial 
Church, Falmouth, Mass. The wedding party 
included best man Terrence Tobias ’65, ushers 
Richard Isackes 68 and Martin Chase 75, maid 
of honor Nicola Courtright 76, and bridesmaid 
Maryanne Telese ‘74. Brian Jones 65 was the 
organist and Barry Busse ’68 the soloist. There 
were 53 Oberlin graduates from the class of 
1926 through 1976 attending the wedding! This 
summer Ursula and Bob have resumed their 
work with the College Light Opera at Highfield 
Theater, where Bob is producer and general 
manager and Ursula the business manager. 

ELIzABETH Metp has been a counseling con- 
sultant at the Maria Hastings Elementary 
School in Lexington, Mass., since September 
1974. Address: 40 Westminister Ave., Arlington, 
Mass. 02174. 

MiIcHAEL and KAREN (FRIEDBERG) NIERENBERG 
recently visited several Oberlin friends on the 
East Coast — Keitu Fiscuer and his wife (Ann 
Lauritsen '68) and Diane Haley Close 66 in Bos- 
ton and ANN JOHANSEN Rice in Toronto. Mi- 
chael is completing his last year of residency in 
internal medicine at Stanford. They have a son, 
Erik, born Jan. 22, “exactly 11 years from the 
date Michael and Karen met at Oberlin.” 
Daughter Jenni is 3. Address: 970 Celia Dr., 
Palo Alto, Calif. 94303. 

After five years with a San Francisco law 
firm, Britt RESNECK has decided “to quit and 
hang out for awhile.” He will be living with 
three women and two men in an extended fami- 
ly situation in a large mansion in the Berkeley 
hills. His present plans are to “start a mellow 
law practice in October.” Address: 47 Alvarado 
Rd., Berkeley, Calif. 94705. Phone: 415 849- 
3908. 

Marcot STEPHENSON Catherwood and _ her 
husband, John, have purchased a house in 
Scarsdale, N.Y. Address: 54 Tunstall Road, 
Scarsdale, N.Y. 10583. 


1966 


SHEILA ALLEN and David Yeomans "60 were 
married June 14 in Trinity Episcopal Church, 
Fredonia, N.Y. Sheila was given in marriage by 
her brother, Greg "70. Music was provided by 
Carol Barrett Hofmann '56, organ, and CaroL 
OncLEY Irwin, mezzo-soprano. Ushers were 
James East 63 and Lee Irwin ’64. Guests in- 
cluded G. Burton ’60 and Susan (Crissey) Har- 
bison, Robert Gehner ’64, Phyllis Orr East ’63, 
Donald Bohlen 60 and John Hofmann ’56. Af- 
ter presenting the opening recital for a National 
Association of Teachers of Singing national 
workshop at the U. of Rhode Island July 6, 
David and Sheila are spending the summer 
studying and enjoying the mountains in Vevey, 
Switzerland. On Oct. 3 David will accompany 
Sheila in her debut at Carnegie Hall. Both are 
associate professors of music at SUNY College 
at Fredonia. Address: 715 Eagle St., Dunkirk, 
N.Y. 14048. 

Curis FLavett and Margaret Taylor were 
married on April 18 in Bethany Beach, Del., 
where Chris is a partner in Fuhmann Enter- 
prises. Margaret teaches nursing at Beebe Me- 
morial Hospital in Lewes, Del. 

ADRIENNE Foster is one of six recipients of 
the 1975-76 Whitney M. Young Jr. Fellowships. 
Mr. Young was the former executive director of 
the National Urban League. Adrienne will use 
her fellowship award to pursue the Ph.D. in 
clinical psychology at the Wright Institute, 
Berkeley. 

Having received the Ph.D. in computer 
science in December 1973, Britt GLIKBARG is 
working for IBM in Yorktown Heights, N.Y. 
His wife (Lynn Oakes ’68) is a social work su- 
pervisor at Lincoln Hall, a residential school for 
delinquent boys. They are living in their new 
home in Bedford Hills with their St. Bernard, 
Siegfried. Address: 65 S. Beechwood Rd., Bed- 
ford Hills, N.Y. 10507. 

Jack Owens is assistant professor of Renais- 
sance history at Idaho State U. He was former- 
ly on the faculty at Lehigh. He and his wife 
(Grace Wittig 65) have a third child, Amy Eliz- 
abeth, who was one year old July 8. 

Craic PackaArD received the Ph.D. in Russian 
literature from Ohio State in June. He and his 
wife (Gail Kort '64) are expecting to move to 
the Washington, D.C., area when he gets the 
final word on a job in the Foreign Research Di- 
vision of the Library of Congress. 

STEPHEN S. Woop was granted a divorce from 
Antonia L. Wood Dec. 6, 1974. 


1965 


BARBARA BREWER has been awarded a DAAD 
(German government grant) for 1975-76 and 
will spend the year in Berlin doing research 
with Bach manuscripts for an in-progress Ph.D. 
in musiocology from Brandeis. 

Wenpy CoNnkKLIN Shelton has received the 
Ph.D. in developmental psychology at the U. of 
Washington and is presently working there as a 
research associate. She and her new husband, 
Alan Roedell, and her two children, Lynn, 9, 
and David, 4, Shelton, are living at 8107 5th 
N.E., Seattle, Wash. 98115. 

Naomi WEINSTEIN and Richard Zitrin ‘68 
were married June 8 at the New York Universi- 
ty Club in New York City. Both are lawyers in 
San Francisco. 
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OPPORTUNITY 


A significant link between Oberlin and its alumni is in the area of off-campus learn- 
ing. The January Winter Term permits students to conduct research off-campus or 
to serve apprenticeships “in the field,” so that they can obtain expertise or facilities 
not available on the campus. 


GUIDELINES FOR ALUMNI SPONSORS. . . . 


The degree to which a student is involved in an alumni-sponsored project is sub- 
ject to agreement between sponsor and participant, and should be limited only by 
the student’s potential and the sponsor’s perception of his or her organization’s 
limitations. No financial reimbursement should be required from either party to 
services performed. Students are expected to provide their own board, transpor- 
tation and other miscellaneous costs resulting from participation in an alumni- 
sponsored project. Housing may be offered by alumni when feasible. Academic 
credit for Winter Term projects is not granted, although participation in three out 
of four Winter Terms during a student’s normal four years at Oberlin is a prerequi- 
site for graduation. 

If you might be able to provide a research or internship opportunity to an Oberlin 
student for January 1976 please send this form to the Executive Director, Oberlin 
Alumni Association, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
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Project Proposal Form 


WINTER TERM 1976 


Sponsor 
Name: 


Class: 


Address: 


Street City State 


Zip Code: Phone 


Title of project: 


Location: Name and address of organization —WWWN 
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Sponsor's relation to orgarnizatiory: rn 
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CLOSING DATE FOR PROJECT PROPOSALS IS OCTOBER 1, 1975. 


Dates of Winter Term: January 5 to 30. 


1964 


PETER GREENSTON is a senior research econo- 
mist at the Urban Institute in Washington, D.C. 

Bos PETERSEN is assistant director of the 
American Pavilion at the International Ocean 
Exposition. In January he took a scuba diving 
course for recreation as he is living on Okinawa. 
Address: American Pavilion/Ocean Expo "75, 
c/o American Consulate General, APO San 
Francisco, Calif. 96248. 

Dina RypveELL Anderson received the M.A. in 
history from San Jose State U. in May. Her hus- 
band (Frank °63) will receive the Ph.D. in geo- 
logical engineering from the U. of Arizona in 
August. 

Grec Shepard has received the Ph.D. in 
physical education from Brigham Young. He is 
teaching at a new high school in Rexburg, Ida- 
ho, and coaching a football team which has had 
the best record in the conference for the last 
two years. In 1973 while teaching and coaching 
at Brigham Young, his team won the national 
weightlifting championship. He and his wife, 
Diana, were married in 1971 and have two chil- 
dren, Andrea and Matthew. Address: 75 South 
5th West #26, Rexburg, Idaho 83440. 

Bos WIxson, civil engineer at the Eau Claire. 
Wis., field office, has been promoted to the Ap- 
pleton area office of the Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice. 


WANT US TO WASTE NOT? 

In these days of rising costs and 
paper shortages, we would like to 
assist Oberlin’s budgetary retrench- 
ment by reducing the extra ex- 
pense of printing and mailing too 
many copies of the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine. 

You can help in this project if 
more than one copy of the magazine 
is sent to your home or if you are 
receiving the magazine as a “former 
student” and you wish you’d never 
heard of the place. 

We will be delighted to send 
just One copy, or no ccpies at all, 
if you will tell us your last name 
and your Zip Code. Use this form 
if you wish. Paste it on a postcard 
or send it in an envelope. 


PAROS aacactviartiairn tne 
(Please mail this coupon to Ober- 
lin Alumni Magazine, Oberlin, Ohio 
44074. Do not send if you merely 
assume that you should not receive 
the magazine because you can’t af- 
ford to contribute to the Oberlin 
Annual Fund. If you read it, we 
want you to receive it.) 
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1963 


SusAN Couns and Joseph Harbin were mar- 
ried April 19 in the North Charleston, S.C., 
United Methodist Church. She is a music teach- 
er in the Berkeley (S.C.) County schools. 

Jim HickMAN has been promoted to associate 
professor of biology at Swarthmore. 


1962 


Owen CraMER has been promoted to asso- 
ciate professor of classics at Colorado College. 

Mike Rosen and Judith Bergson were mar- 
ried May 3 at the Riverdale Society for Ethical 
Culture in New York City. He is counsel to the 
chancellor of the New York City public schools 
and his wife is a social worker for the Louise 
Wise Services Residence for Mothers and Chil- 
dren there. 

Jim Sxow, M.D., has recently joined two oth- 
er surgeons specializing in thoracic and cardio- 
vascular surgery in Santa Monica, Calif. His 
wife (Carol Blodgett ’65) is teaching junior high 
English and junior drama. They have bought a 
new home in Brentwood with an acre of land 
and are planning to build an addition to the 
house in the near future. Address: 1821 Old 
Ranch Rd., Brentwood, Calif. 90049. 


1961 


PAMELLA FARLEY, assistant professor of Eng- 
lish, is coordinator of the Women’s Studies Pro- 
gram at Brooklyn College. 

DesoraH HuNsBeRGER has been appointed 
head of the language department at Bethel Col- 
lege and will teach German and French. She 
has been a teaching associate and Ph.D. candi- 
date at Ohio State for the past two years. 

GeNE and BARBARA (WHITMAN) Rostov are 
living in Sao Paulo, Brazil, with their children. 
David, 9, Lisa, 7, and Susan, 3. Gene received 
the Brazilian law degree last year, was admitted 
to the Brazilian Bar Association, and became a 
partner in the international law firm of Baker 
and McKenzie. Barbara is working part time at 
the American School in counseling and learning 
disabilities. 


1960 


SARAH BELCHETZ Swenson exhibited 15 new 
paintings at the Dibden Gallery, Johnson (Vt.) 
State College, in April. Working on traditional 
gesso, she often uses the technique of a portrait 
superimposed on a perfectly detailed land- 
scape. She also makes her own unusual frames. 
Sarah has studied with Natalie Baker, Sol Wil- 
son and Rudolph Baranik and spent a month 
last summer at MacDowell Colony in New 
Hampshire. 

SUZANNE CHANDLER is the director of Search 
and Care, an agency founded in 1972 to bring a 
wide variety of social, legal, medical and emo- 
tional supports to homebound elderly people 
who live between E. 89th and E. 100th St. in 
New York City. At least 100 people a month are 
helped by a staff of two part-time case workers, 
a senior case worker, two teen-agers who do 
regular after-hours work, and eight volunteers. 
Although the program has been funded under a 
four-year grant from the Samaritan Fund for 
the Aged and private contributions, a vigorous 
fund-raising campaign is being carried out to 
finance the agency when the grant expires in six 
months. 


W. Donatp RANKIN, associate professor of 
music, has been elected chairman of the faculty 
senate at the U. of Rhode Island. He is also ba- 
bysitting with three sons (4, 3, and 1) while his 
wife, Jane Briggs 61, teaches music fundamen- 
tals to 4 and 5-year-olds as an associate Yamaha 
teacher. Jane reports that Don and Marjorie 
Chan ‘61 gave recitals at URI and Denison last 
winter. Address: 192 Spencer Ave., E. Green- 
wich, R.I. 02818. 
- “4 JOAN YARBROUGH and her hus- 
band, Robert Cowan, duo- 
pianists, performed the Poulenc 
two-piano concerto — during 
their recent tour of seven cities 
in South Carolina, Georgia and 
; Alabama with the Atlanta Sym- 
phony, conducted by Robert Shaw. The con- 
cluding concert was at Symphony Hall in 
Atlanta. 

Davin YEoMANS and Sheila Marie Allen "66 
were married June 14 in Fredonia, N.Y. See 
item under 1966. 

Micuaet Zack, M.D., is in the private prac- 
tice of internal medicine as director of pulmo- 
nary medicine at Malden (Mass.) Hospital and a 
Clinical Fellow at Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital and Harvard Medical School. This sum- 
mer his first novel, “Oxymoron,” will be pub- 
lished. He and his wife have just welcomed the 
addition of their first child, Elizabeth Justine, to 
their Lexington, Mass. home. 

Davin ZUCKER, associate professor of English 
and research director at Quinnipiac College, 
Hamden, Conn., has a Yale visiting faculty 
study grant for the summer term. He will be 
studying modern poetry in the humanities cen- 
ter. The grants, which went to 40 teachers, 
were given by the Lilly Endowment to promote 
scholarly discussion and participation with Yale 
faculty by other Connecticut college professors 
in all fields. A book which he co-edited with 
D.A. Dike of Syracuse U., “Selected Essays of 
Delmore Schwartz,” which was first published 
by the U. of Chicago Press in 1970 and was 
widely and enthusiastically reviewed, has been 
issued in paperback this spring. 


FOR SALE 

“Where in the World Can We Eat?” 
Price $1.75 

Now you can dine at places your 
friends have enjoyed and HELP OUR 
SCHOLARSHIP FUND! 

The Westchester and Southern Con- 
necticut Alumni Club has compiled 
a directory of over 100 restaurants 
around the world. All are recom- 
mended by Oberlin alumni, trustees 
or faculty. Location, particular spe- 
cialty and price ranges are listed for 
each. 

These directories are suitable for 
hostess gifts, stocking stuffers or to 
take on your next trip. To order, 
send check to: 

Sybil Greenwood Long, 38 
207 West Street 
Harrison, N.Y. 10528 
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Dovores E. Avi received the M.D. from the 
U. of California School of Medicine in June. 
Larry and Caron (CANNON) GILLEY and their 
children Glenda, 12, Sharon, 10, and Joe, 8, 
have moved from Dunbar to Natal, South A fri- 
ca, Where Larry is a community development 
training officer for the Zululand Council of 
Churches and continues to preach in Congrega- 
tional churches in the area. Carol is becoming 
acquainted with many white families in Mel- 
moth as well as her Zulu neighbors and com- 
ments, “It is strange to live in these separate, but 
interdependent, worlds simultaneously.” Ad- 
dress: Private Bag 802, Melmoth 3835, Natal. 
South Africa. 
ee 


1958 


a eee 
Rosert F. Apams, professor of economics. 


has been appointed acting dean of the division 
of social sciences at the U. of California-Santa 
Cruz. He joined the UCSC faculty in 1967 and 
served as assistant chancellor-planning and 
analysis from 1970 to 1973. 

ALAN Barkin, M.D., is a hematologist and as- 
sistant chief of medicine at the Kaiser- 
Permenente Medical Clinic in Redwood City, 
Calif. He is also on the clinical faculty at Stan- 
ford Medical School. He continues to practice 
piano and harpsichord and is active on the 
newly-formed Menlo Park Arts Commission. 
His wife, Corinne (Isaac) ‘60, who has been 
concertizing and teaching in the Bay area since 
1966, gave a piano recital May 14 at the Palo 
Alto Cultural Center; she repeated the recital 
May 26 at the San Francisco Jewish Community 
Center and June 6 in Berkeley. They have three 
children: Matthew, 12, Janet, 10, and Paul, 8. 

FRANK N. Jones has been promoted to 
manager of polymer research at Celanese Coat- 
ings & Specialities Technical Center in Jeffer- 
sontown, Ky. He joined Celanese in 1973 and 
was most recently technical manager of indus- 
trial coatings. 

Tom PexTon, t, is the chaplain at Deaconess 
Hospital in Milwaukee. Address: 4123 N. Bart- 
lett Ave., Shorewood, Wis. 53211. 

Jack Rice, former appliance/electronics re- 
tailer in Canton, Ohio, has been appointed di- 
rector of education for the National Appliance 
and Radio-TV Dealers Association. He has 
been active in NARDA for many years, begin- 
ning as a director and serving most recently as 
vice president. 


1957 


FRANCIS IT. BorKOowsSKI, associate dean of fac- 
ulties at Ohio University, will 
become vice chancellor and 
dean of faculty at Indiana- 
Purdue University at Ft. Wayne 
Aug. 1. He went to Ohio U. as 
associate professor of music in 
1967 and was assistant director 
of the school of music 1969-70 before becoming 
associate dean. He is author of a number of arti- 
cles and papers for professional groups and 
journals and has performed as clarinetist with 
the Indianapolis and Jacksonville symphonies. 
Varyeeru Hospavor Bridegam, her husband, 
Willis, and daughter, Martha, are moving from 
Binghamton, N.Y., to Amherst, Mass., where he 
will be director of the Robert Frost Library at 
Amherst College. While in Binghamton, Mary- 
beth was a church soloist and choir director. 
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1956 
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Don McQuitkin will enter the September 
Republican primary for a seat on the Lake- 
wood, Ohio, city council. As a member of the 
Lakewood School Board, he has headed the fi- 
nance committee and intends to run for the 
council post on a platform which stresses finan- 
cial accountability to the citizens. 

JOSEPHINE ReETTIE Morgan 
was elected first vice president 
of the League of Women Voters 
of Washington in May. She has 
served on the state League's 
board of directors for the past 
four years as organization chair- 
man and local program coordinator. She is 
also a national leadership development trainer. 

Grorce VON DER MUHLL, associate professor 
of politics, will serve as acting provost of Col- 
lege Five at the U. of California-Santa Cruz 
during the sabbatical leave of Provost Pavel 
Machotka. George has been teaching at UCSC 
since 1969. 


1954 


ANGELA BELL has accepted a position as head 
of the keyboard department for School Music 
Co. and will teach in their studio in Lombard, 
Ill. “I have a Knabe grand with a very beautiful 
tone to play on in the studio. It is owned by the 
piano designer and inventor, Charles Shramek.” 
Address: 22 East Ave., Riverside, II]. 60546. 

HaRop Farris has been named to the newly- 
created position of industrial relations advisor 
at the University Health Center of Pittsburgh. 
For the past 15 years he has been vice president 
for personnel-industrial relations at Philips In- 
dustries Inc., in Dayton, Ohio. 

ALICE SCHLAEPFER Gabel writes, “I am no 
longer teaching but am a very busy housewife 
and mother. We have two children — David, 4, 
and Laura, 2, whom we were very fortunate to 
be able to adopt as infants.” Address: 3204 
Quail St., Wheat Ridge, Colo. 80033. 


1953 


Ricuarp F. Curtis and James T. Borhek of 
the department of sociology at the U. of Arizo- 
na in Tucson are co-authors of “A Sociology of 
Belief” (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1975. $8.95). 

Scott S. WirHrow has been promoted to pro- 
fessor of music at Peabody College and has 
been appointed director of music at St. 
George’s Episcopal Church in Nashville, Tenn. 
He will continue to conduct the Peabody Col- 
lege choir and the Madrigalians. Scott is also 
the director of the Nashville Symphony Chorus 
which presented a summer parks concert July 
20. 


1952 


Harry M. Rircuie has been appointed chair- 
man of the theater department at the U. of Den- 
ver. For the past 11 years he has been a mem- 
ber of the faculty at Tufts and since 1973 has 
been the artistic director of the Tufts University 
Theater. 

Rosert L. WiGNALL and his family left Silver 
Spring, Md., in July for a three-year overseas 
assignment with the Department of Defense. 
They will be located on the Yorkshire moors in 
the north of England, near the city of Harro- 
gate, “not far from Bronte country.” Address: 
Box 377, Menwith Hill Station, APO New York, 
N.Y. 09210. 

WiLutiAM GERHOLD, chairman of the art de- 
partment at Marietta College, was artist in resi- 
dence for the West Virginia Strawberry Festival 
at the Upshur County Center for the Creative 
Arts in Buckhannon. During the festival (May 
29-June 1) he also served as judge of the Buck- 
hannon Women’s Club art show. 


1950 


Rosert Couuins has received the Ph.D. in bi- 
ology from Ball State. 

Mary Owen Rosenthal was featured in the 
May 4 Willoughby (Ohio) News-Herald for her 
work as publicity chairman of the Women’s 
Committee at the School of Fine Arts in Wil- 
loughby. She has held similar positions with the 
Willoughby League of Women Voters and the 
Hudson (Ohio) Public Schools. In addition to 
her writing and publicity work, Mary has paint- 
ed 35-40 ink and watercolor portraits and is tak- 
ing classes at the Cleveland Institute of Art in 
print making and painting techniques. 


1949 


GerALD K. Burns has been appointed secre- 
tary of ICI United States Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
In addition, he continues as director of the 
company’s legal department and assistant gen- 
eral counsel. 

Cuartes A. MALone, M.D., is director of 
child psychiatry at Case Western Reserve Medi- 
cal School and associate chairman of the psy- 
chiatry department. He was formerly director 
of child psychiatry at Penn Medical School. 
Having been a senior social worker at a school 
for children with learning disabilities, his wife, 
Sarah (Scheiber) ‘51, is looking for a similar job 
in the Cleveland area. Son Steve will be a junior 
at Oberlin, Dan will start at Yale and Judy will 
be a ninth grade student at Woodbury Junior 
High School. Address 13980 S. Park Blvd., 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 44120. 

ALLAN MILLIKAN, senior research associate at 
Kastman Kodak Co.'s Research Laboratories in 
Rochester, N.Y., presented an invited paper ti- 
tled “Optimizing Photographic Detection” at a 
meeting on “Imaging in Astronomy” held at 
Harvard, June 18-21. The meeting was spon- 


sored jointly by the American Astronomical So- 
ciety, the Center for Astrophysics, Llarvard 
College Observatory, the Optical Society of 
America and the Society of Photographic Scien- 
tists and Knyineers 

Roser L. TArNow, president and chief exec 
utive officer of Goulds Pumps in Seneca Falls, 
N.Y. has been named to the board of directors 
of the Columbian Rope Co 


“.. the cohesive, flowing performances 
were beautiful and exciting.” 


Oberlin College 


CHOIR 
RECORDS 


Series B 
Conducted by Daniel Moe 


Vol. 1 (Recorded 1973) 


Os justi meditabitur ................. Bruckner 
Masnitieat otic eee tres Schutz 
Lobet den Herrn, alle Heiden ........ Bach 
Ve Matia sain Gee cuc e wieen Mouton 
Verbum caro factum est............. Hassler 
Lo How a Rose E’er Blooming... Distler 
BIG VEOLONGS oc sccnccess ce cstehochos Nystedt 
Jesu, as Thou Art Our Savior ...... Britten 
Psalm Concertato (Part II) .............. Moe 
Ain't Got Time to Die ............... Johnson 


Vol. 2 (Recorded 1974) 


Vesperae solennes de confessore, 


ee VRS one ees one Se iuleki. Mozart 
Hodie Christus Natus Est ...... Sweelinck 
Make Haste, O God i:...ti.t00:5.:: Fritschel 
Exultet Coelum Laudibus .......... Paynter 
Motet, Op2 20, NG72ias cana Brahms 
Matona mia’ cataec..icccc ek di Lasso 
Daniel, Daniel, Servant of the 

Bardi s, ancien di ages eee eee arr. Moore 


Vol.3 (Recorded 1975) 


Coronation Mass in C Major, 


Ke Vislice fee ee oe Mozart 
Die mit Tranen Saen 20.0.5. é40202.50001 Schein 
Der Geist hilft unsrer Schwachheit 

BIE io ints etc Bach 
bsalin 64:4; .5. re Ives 
Cy ANG ici 38 icc eae Wood 
Prelude and Hodie :4...2,.4s Moe 
Praise to. God 23.28% cee Nystedt 


Mail this coupon 


OBERLIN COLLEGE CHOIR 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Raymond Ericson, The New York Times 


DANIEL MOE, CONDUCTOR 


$4.00 each 


3 for $12 


Add 25 cents postage for each record 
ordered. 

Prices reduced on the following Series 
A volumes under the direction of 
Robert Fountain or Harriet Simons: 


Vol. 7 (1957) Vol. 17 (1967) 
Vol. 11 (1961) Vol. 18 (1968) 
Vol. 12 (1962) Vol. 19 (1969) 
Vol. 15 (1965) Vol. 20 (1971) 
Vol. 16 (1966) 


Write to Frank Farina, business man- 
ager, Oberlin College Choir, Conser- 
vatory of Music, Oberlin, Ohio 44074, 
for order form which includes prices 
and listings of the selections on these 
volumes. 


Please send me( ) VolyIn ay Vol eee Volvo 
I enclose check for $.......... (Include $4.25 per record. Make check payable 


to Oberlin College Choir). 


(please print) 
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1948 


Paut Monic, a career foreign service informa- 
tion officer with the U.S. Information Agency, 
has been appointed managing editor of the 
Agency's world-wide press service. He directs 
an editorial staff of 75 in producing background 
and interpretive stories, features and official 
policy statements and texts for USIA’s daily ra- 
dioteletype file to posts in 110 foreign countries. 


1947 


Ep McCormick will teach a new course enti- 
tled Preparation for Adulthood or Education 
for Parenthood at Zanesville (Ohio) High 
School. He was formerly pastor of Highland 
Community United Presbyterian Church in 
Zanesville. Address: 885 Brighton Blvd., 
Zanesville, Ohio 43701. 

Donavp R. Taus has been named president 
of the Rust Greetings division of Rust Craft 
Greeting Card Corporation, Dedham, Mass., 
and has been elected vice president of the Na- 
tional Association of Greeting Card Publishers. 


1946 


Hattie Camp Forsythe and her husband, Da- 
vis, have built a new, smaller house on the back 
of their farm and have sold the dairy cows. 
Dave is renting the farm. back from the new 
owner and continues with grain crops. New ad- 
dress: Sandtown Road, Box 207-B, Medford, 
N.J. 08055. 

Peter F. Cook has received the D.M.A. in 
composition from Peabody Conservatory of 
Music. For the past 18 years he has taught pi- 
ano, organ and composition at Austin Peay 
State U. He recently published ten composi- 
tions for pianoforte with Boston Music Co. and 
Southern Music Co. via purchase of Composers 
Press by Southern Music Co. Address: Box 4426 
APSU, Clarksville, Tenn. 37040. 

RopNey T. Hoop has been elected chairman 
of the Indiana Section, Mathematical Associa- 
tion of America. He is an ordained Baptist min- 
ister and has taught courses in New Testament, 
Greek, logic, and genealogy as well as mathe- 
matics at Franklin (Ind.) College for the past 15 
years. 


1945 


EucENE G. GEIseR has received the Ph.D. in 
accounting from NYU Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. He is associate professor 
of accounting and area coordinator of accoun- 
ting, finance and law at Clarkson College. He, 
his wife, Ruth Anne, and son Albert, 15, have 
“survived and enjoyed” two north country win- 
ters after several years in Drexel Hill, Pa., and 
find “a surprising proportion of the people here 
are from Oberlin.” Address: 5 Berkley Dr., 
Potsdam, N.Y. 13676. 
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Myra M. Tuomas recently re- 
ceived an award from the Inter- 
national Biographical Centre, 
Cambridge, England, for her 
distinguished services to music 
which are listed in The Interna- 
® tional Who’s Who in Music. The 
iemnationsl Biographical Centre is the head- 
quarters organization of many biographical 
works. 


Sh ss 


1942 
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Laurel Dana Draper, daughter of Jim and 

Kay (Wear) Draper, was married to Peter J. 

Bride June 14 at the First Congregational 

Church in Jaffrey Center, N.H. 


194] 


Donavp J. McGrew, a financial attache at the 
U.S. Embassy in Paris, is retiring after a 32-year 
career in government service. He recently re- 
ceived the Alexander Hamilton award, the 
highest honor bestowed by the Treasury De- 
partment on members of its staff. The citation 
praised his part in training “a long succession of 
junior officers from both the Treasury and State 
departments, many of whom have gone on to 
highly responsible positions in their respective 
agencies’ and his help in establishing “close, 
cordial and lasting relations between the em- 
bassy and the French finance ministry during 
the Marshall Plan period . . . and the critical 
monetary exchange rate discussions of 1971 
through 1973.” 

HaroLtp M. MEsser JRr., director of personnel 
for Montgomery College in Rockville, Md., has 
been elected chairman-elect of the Eastern Re- 
gion of the College and University Personnel 
Association. He served as director of CUPA in 
1973-74 and secretary-treasurer in 1974-75. 

Senator HARRISON A. (PETE) WILLIAMS Jr. of 
New Jersey has received the Anti-Defamation 
League’s Distinguished Public Service Award. 


1939 


Joun Hornbeck has been elected to member- 
ship in the National Academy of Engineering. 
Since 1972 he has been vice president of com- 
puter technology and design engineering at Bell 
Labs in Murray Hill, N.J. 


1938 


Joun W. Pascuke has been appointed senior 
manager of economic forecasting at Heinz 
U.S.A., a division of H.J. Heinz Co. He joined 
the company in 1953 and was formerly opera- 
tions research consultant. 

Cuester and Doris (YOUNGEN) ScHMiIpT have 
sponsored a South Vietnamese family who 
were forced to leave Saigon in April. Dam 
Trung Phap, his wife, Lily, and children Janie, 
10, Larkie, 9, and Julie, 4, are staying with the 
Schmidts in Fort Wayne, Ind. Phap and his 
wife were friends of the Schmidts’ daughter 
Janet when they were students at Miami U. Be- 
fore the Communist takeover, Phap was dean 
of the School of Linguistics and an English in- 
structor at the University of Saigon. 
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Alumni are invited to nominate candidates for the selection 
of a recipient for the 43rd distinguished Alumni Award — 
a bronze medal to be presented at the Reunion Weekend in 1976. 
The award should be made for direct service to Oberlin. 

It is not normally given to anyone still in the employ of the 
College, although the Alumni Board can grant the Award 
to such a person if three-fourths of its members approve. 
For those who have been employed by the College, 

special attention will be given to service above and beyond 
their professional duties as employees of the College. 
Candidates need not be Oberlin alumni. The award is 

not given posthumously. Only one medal can be awarded 
per year, but it can be awarded to a couple. 

The medal is not necessarily awarded every year. 


If you wish to nominate someone for, what you believe is 
outstanding service to Oberlin College, please type your sug- 
gestion on 8% x 11 paper, double-spaced. State your nominee's 
full name, occupation, address, and Oberlin class (if ap- 
plicable). Be as specific as possible in stating why you are 
making the nomination. The information you supply 

will play a large role in determining the eventual selection. 
Deadline for nominations is October 1, 1975. 


Send your nominations to: 


Executive Director 

The Alumni Association 
Oberlin College 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


1937 


Henry Churchill King I, son of CHARLEs and 
Ernestine (Evans '38) Kinc and great-grandson 
of Oberlin’s sixth president, is a topologist at the 
Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton. He 
received the A.B. from Brown and the Ph.D. 
from Berkeley. 

A five-year experiment conducted for the 
Texas Eastern Transmission Co. by RoBert 
Zuck, chairman of the Drew Univ. botany de- 
partment, and two of his students has found 
that pipeline and electric-line construction 
offers an opportunity for nurturing more wild- 
life than did the original terrain. 


1936 


Betry LANGVAND Spelman, coordinating rep- 
resentative of the American Field Service for 
Cuyahoga (Ohio) County and the Geauga and 
Kenston chapters, has been nominated for the 
U.S. Advisory Board of the AFS. As head of the 
Greater Cleveland Area Committee, she has 
been responsible for the chapters and personnel 
and the care of 43 students who came to Cleve- 
land last summer from 37 different countries. 
Five busloads of 250 foreign students were to 
come to the Cleveland area in July and will stay 
at host homes in eastern suburbs briefly before 
leaving the U.S. 

Mary McCuttoucH Shelton’s new, current, 
permanent address is 140 West Brookes Ave., 
San Diego, Calif. 92103. 

RETHA ROSENHEIMER Mason will be on leave 
next year from Chicago City College writing, 
composing and preparing materials for “Study 
Unlimited,” a new program run cooperatively 
by the Chicago Public Library and the Chicago 
City College. 
eee eat Sete $) S 


1935 
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WALTER HELLER has been elected to member- 


ship in the American Philosophical Society. 

Mary RENTSCHLER Beiswenger’s address as 
listed in the class directory is correct, but she 
and her husband continue to maintain their resi- 
dence at 1700 S. West Ave., Jackson, Mich. 
49203, for six months of the year when they are 
not traveling. 

EucENE WHiTING retired May 31 after 39 
years with Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


1934 


The May 1975 Reunion Directory listing for 
ADELE WANNER Taylor, showing her as a former 
student, was incorrect. She received the A.B. 
from Oberlin. 

BEATRICE WINTER Clemmons’ husband, Bob 
‘S1t, has retired. Bea continues part time in re- 


search and evaluation for metro Nashville 
schools. 
ee ee ee 


1933 
ee ee es ee 
JouHN R. Brown Jr. has been elected a trustee 


of St. Barnabas Medical Center in Livingston, 
BT, 
ee et ee 


1931 
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YNcvE H. OLsEN and his wife, Paulina, have 
given a 54-acre tract of land to the Nature Con- 
servancy. The McElwain-Olsen Preserve, locat- 
ed in the Berkshire hills of western Massachu- 
setts, constitutes a “small but almost complete 


46 


vertical section of a watershed” which drains 
into a small trout stream. The swamp and rock 
outcroppings in the western section and the 
wooded areas of the eastern section support 
“grey, white and yellow birch, beech, poplar, 
swamp and sugar maples, painted trillium and 
many kinds of fern,” and provides habitat for 
“raccoon, woodchuck, porcupine, chipmunk, 
red fox and other native species of animals.” 

ELLA A. SHERLEY is retiring after 25 years as 
professor of art at Vermont College in Montpe- 
lier. She joined the faculty in 1951 as chairman 
of the art department and has taught courses in 
design, modern art appreciation, the history of 
visual arts and children’s art. She was instru- 
mental in developing the college’s permanent 
art collection while making her extensive per- 
sonal collection of art slides available to the col- 
lege and university. 


1930 


HELEN Rice Hollis is the author of “The Pi- 
ano: A Pictorial Account of Its Ancestry and 
Development” (David & Charles, Ltd. Newton 
Abbot, England. Hippocrine Books, New York 
1975). She is with the division of musical in- 
struments, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
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1927 


VircINIA VAN FossAn Fletcher is retiring as 
director of career services and public events 
coordinator at Allegheny College. Before going 
there in 1965, she was a teacher in Youngstown, 
Ohio, an advertising writer in Cleveland, alum- 
nae secretary at Flora Stone Mather College 
(Cleveland), alumni secretary at Oberlin and 
editor of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine (1935- 
38), educational consultant to “America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air,” and national organization 
coordinator for the Council for Democracy. 
Beginning in August she will serve as a career 
consultant for the Columbiana County (Ohio) 
school system, working mainly with teachers 
and setting up career libraries. 


1926 


Pete and Elizabeth INGALLs have moved to 
Kerhonkson, N.Y. They have moved from 
Wappingers to Kalispell to Kerhonkson, “all In- 
dian names and all places most of our friends 
never heard of previously — at least we make 
some contribution to expanding knowledge of 
geography.” They recently visited with Shelly 
Turner '27 and his wife (Violet Bender '25) and 
had a tour of the capital under the expert guid- 
ance of Chuck Mosher '28. Address: 2 Sydney 
St., Kerhonkson, N.Y. 12446. 

Cuic Mitenam is “still functioning” in retire- 
ment and plans to attend the 50th reunion next 
year. 

A scholarship in honor of Harris E. Pups, 
emeritus professor of chemistry at Eastern IIli- 
nois U., has been established by the EIU Foun- 
dation. He retired in 1967 after 33 years as 
chairman of chemistry. 

“Melville and the Creative Whale” was the ti- 
tle of a May exhibition and discussion series 
presented at Kent State by Howarp P. VINCENT, 
professor of English and Melville scholar. The 
exhibition was composed of 60 etchings and en- 
gravings relating to whales, whaling and the 
world of Melville plus photographs, docu- 
ments, paintings and whaling objects. While 
giving Melville lectures at the Sorbonne in Paris 
last year, Howard assembled a similar whale 
show for the American Cultural Center. 


1923 


Eli F. Walker, retired dentist and husband of 
Mary Hazarp Walker, died May 10. They have 
one son, Dr. Donald E. Walker 54 of Cincinna- 
ti. Mary’s address: 11200 102nd Ave. North, 
Seminole, Fla. 33540. 


1920 


Thirty members of the class, together with six 
spouses who are not members of the class, at- 
tended the 55th reunion at Oberlin during Com- 
mencement Weekend, May 23-25. David Clark 
‘59, director of development, spoke at the class 
dinne. meeting May 24. Officers elected to 
serve until the 60th reuniion in 1980 are: ZENAS 
R. Criark, president; STANTON ADDAMS, vice 
president; IMoGENE McILvaIn Appams, reunion 
chairperson; FLORENCE GERHAN Mayer, secre- 
tary and treasurer. IsABEL PLUMB Raine has re- 
placed Zenas Clark as class agent. 

WILLIAM GRANT STILL 47h has received an 
honorary LL.D. from Southern California. 


1919 


HerBert LANSDALE and Helen (Lacey) and 
Douglas Haskell, both '23, were together May 
23 at a meeting of the board of the American 
Farm School in Thessaloniki, Greece. 


1917 


Following Commencenient exercises on May 
25, the class held its annual mini-reunion at the 
Oberlin Inn. Attending were: Polly Root, Har- 
rol and Virginia Baker, Jessie Hall Kiel, Clar- 
ence and Anne Deeter, Francis and Betty Gray, 
Elbert and Carolyn Shelton, Dwin Jones, Har- 
old Clum, Harlan and Ruth Parker and Esther 
Ruggles Ellis. Bonnie Loomis and Mary Tenney 
attended the Half Century Club reception and 
dinner on Friday, May 23, but were unable to 
be at the mini-reunion. Class officers have an- 
nounced that a mini-reunion will be held again 
in 1976 but there will be no special letter to an- 
nounce it. It will take place at the Oberlin Inn 
on Sunday, May 23, 1976. 

Canal Fulton (Ohio) Jaycees presented Mary 
VANDERHOFF Muhlhauser with a Distinguished 
Service Award for her philanthropic work in 
the community including assistance to hospi- 
tals, beginning businesses and musical organi- 
zations. She served on the board of the Canal 
Fulton Public Library for 28 years, and she and 
her late husband, George, donated land and the 
historic home where the library is located as 
well as land to the Stark County (Ohio) Eistori- 
cal Society for a museum. 


1915 


NaTE and Laura MAckK are moving to Seattle 
where they will live in a separate apartment in 
the home of their son, Dr. Robert M. Mack 51, 
and his wife, JoAnn. Address: 1717 N.E. 55th 
St., Seattle, Wash. 98105. 


1909 


The Centennial Celebration at Bethel Col- 
lege, North Newton, Kan., in March commem- 
orated the late Davin H. Ricnert (1875-1964) 
who taught mathematics and astronomy there 
for 50 years beginning in 1906. Rodney Hood 
‘46, professor of math at Franklin (Ind.) Col- 
lege, was the speaker. 
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‘Pat’ 
Thomas’32 
ends 

30 years 

of 
demolishing 
myths 


€¢ Jf you don’t have a profound ap- 
preciation for differences in this 
society, how are you going to be 
free?” wonders DePauw University 
sociologist Dr. Paul A. (Pat) Thomas 
32. 

For Thomas, the question is largely 
rhetorical. He’s spent a good part of 
his 30 years in the DePauw classroom 
outside the classroom, poking around 
amid the differences, the foibles and 
the myths of American society. 

He’s led student seminars up and 
down the countryside, examining ru- 
ral poverty in Appalachia, Indian life 
in Cherry Creek, S.D., Freedom 
Schools in Tennessee, and voter regis- 
tration drives in Virginia. 

As a natural outgrowth of member- 
ship on the Indiana State Parole Board 
in the early 1960's, he brought convict 
artists to the DePauw campus to dis- 
cuss art — and incarceration — with 
rapt undergraduates. 

“T’'ve gained an appreciation for hu- 
man and cultural differences and a 
wealth of material for the classroom 
by doing this,” the now-retired pro- 
fessor says. “In this way we are able 
to demolish (for students who partici- 
pate) some of the myths that are so 
pervasive about human behavior.” 

Thomas is deeply committed to 
programs such as the GLCA urban se- 
mester in Philadelphia and DePauw 
Winter Term experiences in sociolo- 
gy. 
“It is difficult to find a more effec- 
tive way for students to become 
aware of society,” Thomas says. “I 
have seen very great personal growth 
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in some individuals who have partici- 
pated. Many have made career deci- 
sions on the basis of participation in 
such programs.” 

After Thomas graduated from Ob- 
erlin in the depths of the Depression, 
he taught and coached basketball and 
baseball at Urbana (Ohio) Junior Col- 
lege during two different three-year 
stretches. In between, he received the 
M.A. from Oberlin in 1938. 

“After separation from the Navy (in 
1945), I fully expected to go back to 
Urbana for the second semester to 
teach,” he recalls, “But I had put my 
name on a teachers (availability) list, 
and | got a call from DePauw.” 

Because he was the first profession- 
al sociologist on Indiana’s first full- 
time parole board and a special assis- 
tant to the commissioner of the 
Indiana Department of Corrections, 
Thomas has continued a keen interest 
in the penal system and its philoso- 
phy. 

“Little change away from custodial 
and punitive orientation is evident; 
however, the impact of the 1960’s em- 
phasis on due process has left its mark 
upon departments of corrections in 
this country,” Thomas says. “There is 
now greater attention given to prison- 
ers’ rights within the facility.” 

Thomas has found it difficult in In- 
diana and elsewhere to bring about 


changes in correctional policies that 
have such a long history and apparent 
general approval. 

“Why not just call the institutions 
‘custodial places’ and not try to claim 
they are going do anything else?” 
Thomas adds. “This doesn’t mean 
that you should abandon programs 
that are designed to re-socialize con- 
victs in the hope that they will be law- 
abiding when they are released.” 

“But such programs should not be 
required of convicts for the sake of 
being considered favorably for pa- 
role,’ Thomas argues. “Often over- 
looked are the contradictory expecta- 
tions of superintendents and wardens; 
that is, punish, protect society and re- 
habilitate. How can a warden accom- 
plish all of these ?” Thomas asks. 

“The public wants this. If you have 
convicts 18 years of age and over and 
all the other social institutions have 
failed to produce a law-abiding citi- 
zen, why expect a correctional or pe- 
nal institution to do it alone? Some 
people say it’s enough to do your time 
and let them out,” he added. 

Thomas would prefer that more at- 
tention be given to the judicial pro- 
cess, especially speedier disposition of 
cases to eliminate long, agonizing de- 
lays. 

He once told United Press Interna- 
tional writer Hortense Myers that 
there were two important barriers in 
the way of rehabilitating a prisoner. 

“One factor is a general belief in- 
side the penal institution that every- 
one has his price. The trouble is that 
too often these men have found that 
this is true,” he noted. 

“They know or read of instances in 
which a judge, a lawyer or other so- 
called good people have demonstrat- 
ed they are for sale in one way or 
another. 

“If a child sees that his father cheats 
on his income tax, he can see no rea- 
son why he should not cheat in school. 
I believe the task of incubating hon- 
esty in children is greater now than it 
has ever been before.” 

Thomas said the other barrier is an 
attitude of hostility in the minds of the 
public toward someone on_ parole. 
Coupled with this is a lack of trust, 
even among people who are not hos- 
tile. 

“Among the men I met at the Farm 
were individuals who, I believe, never 
in their lives have been trusted,” 
Thomas said. “They see no reason to 
be trustworthy because no one has 
ever trusted them.” 
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FALL WEEKEND 1975 


October 9, 10, 11 and 12 
Theme: Charles G. Finney, the Man, the Times, the Legacy 


1975 marks the 100th anniversary of the death of and panel discussions dealing with the history of the 
Charles Grandison Finney, second president of Ober- time and an examination of the many facets of Fin- 
lin College. In his own time he was a shaping force ney s life and thought. The Alumni Association is invit- 
and the Oberlin of today bears his mark. He influ- ing Class Presidents to the campus to participate in the 
enced the church and society of his era as ecumenist, weekend events and to plan for the coming year. Dis- 
educator, ethicist and evangelist. plays of Finney memorabilia will be assembled by the 
What were his contributions to Oberlin? to the Archivist in Mudd Learning Center, and local churches 
church? to society? How much of his teaching is rele- will plan special services. 
vant to our time? Activities will begin on Thursday for the campus 
The weekend is sponsored by the Mead-Swing Lec- community and all are invited to attend. Class Presi- 
ture Committee, the Alumni Association and local dents will begin their activities on Friday evening. 


churches. Central to the activities is a series of lectures 
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Tentative Schedule 


Thursday, Oct. 9 Lectures at 4 p.m. and 8:30 p.m. 


Friday, Oct. 10 Lecture at 4 p.m. 


6:00 p.m. Dinner for Class Presidents, Parents and Friends of the Col- 
lege. Speaker: President Danenberg. 
8:30 p.m. Lecture: “Finney’s Oberlin.” Speaker: Geoffrey Blodgett ’53, 


Professor of History. 


Saturday, Oct. 11 Panel: “Evaluating the Finney Legacy.” 10:30 a.m. 
Noon Class Presidents’ Luncheon. 
2:00 p.m. Class Presidents’ Business Meeting. 


Sunday, Oct. 12 Special services in local churches. 


Please write for details on program and housing to Alumni Association, Oberlin 


College, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. Phone (216) 775-8145. 


